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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Rooms 422 to 430, Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sickness and Accident Protection 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Organized, 1910 


All Diseases Covered. Benefits Paid the Year ’round. 
Certificates Non-Cancellable 


For nineteen years, this Association has rendered conspicuous service to teachers 
everywhere. It is widely known for its promptness and liberality in the payment 
of its claims. 

There is no harm in becoming acquainted with the E. B. A. A line from you will 
bring complete information about this splendid protection, and will not put you 
under the slightest obligation. 

Members in standing, 14,000. Benefits paid during the first eight months of 
1929, $133,501.82. Assets, $200,000.00. 


. . « Why Not Write Today? .. . 


























Preparation for actual living ... 
ENGLISH IN ACTION, BOOKS I-—II 


By J. C. Tresster, Head of the Department of English, Richmond Hill 
High School, New York City 


LL too often the student emerges from are not segregated, but are interwoven into 
a course in high school composition the composition work with an abundance of 
with only a rote knowledge of the rules of .example, practice and review to help fix 
English. It is the aim of ENcLisH 1n Action — them in the pupil’s mind. 
to instill in the pupil habits of correct Eng- 
lish which will automatically ensure good 
speech and writing every day of his life. 


To stimulate ideas for theme subjects, the 
books are liberally illustrated with action 
pictures. Another unusual feature is the au- 
While EncLisH 1n Action has not made  thor’s use of student themes as models for 
learning easy, it has made it as natural and other students to equal or surpass. , 
interesting as possible. The rules of rhetoric 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 
Forms A, B and C 


By Locan, CLEVELAND, AND HorFMAN 


These popular English drill books, which may be used with any composition text, have 
been reduced to .48 each. Check book to accompany each form .28 each. 


239 West 39th St. [), . Heath and Company New York City 
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IS THIS TRUE? 


Pupils enter the first grade without a 
single wrong habit in written language, 
but leave the third grade with enough 
of them to worry their teachers for years 

«to come. 


Ellwood’s “Forming 
Correct Language 
Habits” 


By J. K. ELLWOOD 

is the best remedy for this condition yet 
devised for school use. This Language 
Series consists of a Manual for the teacher 
and Language Pads for the pupils. It pro- 
vides a first class foundation for the use 
of any language text in the fourth grade. 
The cost is about 1 cent per week per 
pupil. 
The Journal of Education, June 10, said: 

“Language Pads reduce the teaching 
strain two-thirds. The Ellwood Pads, with 
the Manual, ‘Forming Correct Language 
Habits,’ are a skilful method of securing 
the results demanded in the first three 
grades.” Samples sent for inspection 


Meador Publishing Co. 


27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 


Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 
Philoscphy, Architecture, and Rural 
Education. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 




























































A T.: ell World Sal 
Why Uncle Sam and Canada 
Should Be Friends 


Here is a project from page 21 of the book 
“Projects and Problems” now free to teachers. 
International Friendship—Project: To find 
why Canada and the United States are and 
oo be good friends. The World Book places 
in an orderly man- 
nerthefactorswhich 
contribute to pleas- 
ant relationship be- 
tween the two coun- 
tries. 










































Man-of-the-A 
Every night from oealy 
100independent station 
a program of questions 






World Book 





ENCYCLOPEDIA 


B “*Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture’’ 
helpful material for cack? Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


| 

| 

| = | 
Work with The Worid Book THE WORLD BOOK | 
i] 

1 

1 


use. Tune in on The Dept. 1910 154 East Erie Street 
k man. 


Are You Taking Advantage of the 


PROJECT METHOD 


Opportunities in 


THE WORLD BOOK? 


If you are attempting to do project work without the help which 
the publishers of T he World Book can give you, or if you haven’t 
been making a “go” of projects for any reasons; or if you spend 
hours searching, digging out and organizing project material, here 
is good news indeed. 

THE WORLD BOOK has been built with the teacher’s needs 
in project-work in mind. Its unique arrangement, presenting 
factsininteresting STORY form, supplemented by pictures, out- 
lines, quiz-questions and list of related subjects—simplifies your 
task, breathes romance and life into both teaching and learning. 

Prof. O’Shea with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. "Bagley of Columbia, and 
other noted educators has written for us a 68-page 
book, “Projects and Problems” containing fascinating 
problems developed in actual class work. 
Thousands of the 50 cent editions have been 
purchased by teachers... 
you acopywithoutcostif 
youmatlthecoupon now. 











50° Book 
FREE to 
. but we will send CESS 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 

Dept. 1910104 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

{) Please send without pase and postage paid ¢ paid Co pane 
booklet **Projects and Problema’’ for 

{) Please send free and without ‘mains te partoscad 
pages of The World Book Encyclopedia. 


Name. 





Street No 





City State 








Chicago, Ill. 


ee ———* 
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A New Collection for High Schools MAKING CHILDREN 
NOTABLE HEALTH MINDED 


‘ Th illions of child in P lva- 
SHORT STORIES aay ppaadhr dir carry 8 oo 
ent disease a them and to instill 
OF TODAY health habits ie oe vole’ tbade are 


among the great responsibilities and 
Edited by privileges of the teacher. 

One of the greatest problems in the health 
EDWIN VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER field is tuberculosis. It is the leading cause of 
death in the younger age groups. Besides the 
ordinary health habit material there is avail- 


: able special literature with which teachers should 
OR use in the eleventh or be familiar. This includes: 


twelfth year. The most com- Do Children Have Tuberculosis? 
Tuberculosis in Children. 


i ing treatment Health in High Schools. 
plete and stimulat 8 Manual outlining formation of Health Clubs 


of the modern short story yet and other activities which aid in interest- 
ing children in personal and community 


published for high schools. health. 


Address your 
Write for catalog and further County Tuberculosis Association 


7 hi. d othe 

ee ee Pennsylvania Teheredade Scciety 
TEXTBOOKS OF DISTINCTION 311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 
—— d — ~~ (Crusade —- 

: t 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS ieudit. A Halk Gicmn , Peamion 
W. . 
49 East 33d St., New York , OE sadilia by Christmas Seals) 























EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 

By booking your friends on the foremost student 
tours. Over 200 all-expense tours to select from i 
including 37-day tour $295, special Passion Play , 
of 1930 tour, Holy Land cruises, 57-day tour 
$495, Bermuda 13 days $106. Exclusive territory. TEACHERS’ 
Most liberal commissions in travel and cash. 

COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 


154 Boylston St. ee ee AGENCY 


Do you say: It don’t 


“5 1°? scom possibie; as far JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
ust What I Want!” sx possitie: 
was true; do like I say; it is differe.tt ponghh 1 202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


do you pronounce: Arctic, asphalt, gondola, gratis, ro- 

Jophone, zoclogical? How do you spell Acerage, If you want helpful and reliable 
Bananas bookeeper, decrepid, diptheria, heighth, laquer? Teachers %,32", eee enroll with us. Free 
+4 400 Everyday Words Often lensed re enrollment and no charge unless position is secured. 

veryday Words spronoun 
850 Everyday Words Often Misspelled School Authorities f20"" If you want we peed 
Complete Set of 3 Books, Postpaid, $1.00 telligent service get in touch with us. No ye og Bad 
W. L. GORDON, Pub’r, 325 B. of R. C. Bank Bldg., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 









































Now to. Siag an Tad. Carr”. all GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


*‘Sideshows’”’ Fifty J: stunts : 
“What and How Amateur 4 STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 
“Borepaw and, Palla ‘a oll Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 


“How to put on = gh = nny TREE : ue Presentation of this ad wili entitle bearer to 





Catalog Free. Unused Mdse. Returnable special reduced rates. 
LBERT V. JEN Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


A SEN 
225 W. Market Street, Xenia, Ohio 



































New health material for elementary grades. 
JUST “The Story of Happy Inn’”’—The report of a cafeteria project conducted in a Pennsylvania school. 
oO UT! “‘What’s Your Score?’’—A health habit chart for high school boys. 
. Send, or, better yet, call for a sample. 


PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
Flint Bldg., 219 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 450 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HAVE YOU READ WHAT 
DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER, PRESIDENT OF 
COLUMBIAUNIVERSITY, 
SAYS ABOUT 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA ? 


You will like this beautiful Early- 
American Danersk Book-table. FREE 
with every order! 


You will agree with Dr. Butler 
when you see the latest printing 
of Tue New INTERNATIONAL, 
with its remarkable NEW 2000- 
page, 2-volume Supplemént 
containing the very latest and 
most recent information of all 
the world happenings, the lat- 
est advancements in commerce, 
science, religion, business, peda- 
gogy, in fact—ALL human ac- 
tivity of every sort! 


An authentic Danersk, Early- 
American, solid-maple, walnut 
tone book-table, retailing for 
$30, will be given FREE with 
every order. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 


JOURNAL 


School children find THE NEW INTERNATIONAL fascinating and helpful 


**]T FIND IT A MOST ADMIRABLE 
AND CONVENIENT BOOK OF 
REFERENCE ...I CONGRATULATE 
YOU CORDIALLY UPON THIS 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
OF ONE OF OUR MOST SIGNIFI- 
CANT BOOKS OF REFERENCE.’’ 


Dr. BurTON STEVENSON, direc- 
tor of the American Library in 
Paris, writes, “A long and thor- 
ough experience with THE 
New INTERNATIONAL in library 
work has convinced me that 
it is far and away the best all- 
around reference tool we have 
- « « When any one asks me to 
advise which encyclopedia 
should be purchased for per- 
sonal use, I always recommend 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL.” 


Just Coming from the 
Press! 
Tue New INTERNATIONAL, and 
its NEW 2000-page Supple- 
ment, is just coming from the 
press. It contains more articles 
—and more RECENT, up-to- 
date material than any other 
work of its kind. The Popular 


Name. 


(Signed) NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Edition of THe New INTERNA- 
TIONAL is bound in the Blue 
Classic Vellum — a handsome 
binding that will stand the 
wear of classroom use. 


It Is Easy to Own This 
Remarkable Encyclopedia 


Send the coupon now and see 
how easy it is to.own this work. 
A surprisingly low initial pay- 
ment will bring THe New In- 
TERNATIONAL to you. The small 
monthly payments are so low 
that you hardly notice the 
amount. Many hundreds of 
educators and teachers have 
placed their orders already. 


Send the coupon for free illustrated 

book and complete information about 

the special terms for schools and 
libraries. 


PSJ-10-29 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me, without obligation, your illustrated book ex- 
plaining THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA, the 
new Supplement, the book-table, and easy payment terms, 








] Street 








| City 





| Recivocnias 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for Nurses 

High School 


Send for Bulletin 


Phone, Stevenson 7600 


DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS anp 
NE PRACTICE 








October, 1929 





mE WINSTON 





@ EXERCISES in 
ARITHMETIC 


Not just another series of work 
books in arithmetic ~ not simply a 
miscellaneous collection of drill 
exercises“ not keyed to any par- 
ticular arithmetic series.~ But... 
these are exact instrumentsof pupil 
diagnosis and they provide preven- 
tive treatment against arithmetic 
disorders. ~ They can be used with 
any basal arithmetic text. 


6 books for Grades 3 to 8 
i $0.32 each 
(Less usual school discount) 


Send for further information and specimen 
pages of Tests and Practice Exercises 








THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


s WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas SanFrancisco 























For the 
Period of Wide Reading 


The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth years 
demand a widening variety of read- 
ing experience. You will find it in 


NEWSON READERS 


Book Friends—Book Four 
Book Adventures—Book Five 
Book World—Book Six 


Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 


ooo OR TEX TBROOK S eusmmmnsecssommmansmese 





























The 
BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


The original one-cycle series 


JourRNEYs IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


SOUTHERN LANDS 


Write for illustrated booklet 
on the complete series 


SILVER, BURDETT AND CO. 


41 Union Square, West New York City 
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Subscribe Now and Pay Later for 


~ NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


92 to 116 
Pages 
in Each 
Issue 
Size 
104x14 
Inches 





























Supplies an abundance of usable 
Plans, Projects, Methods, Aids, 
Devices and Material for use 

in all branches of elemen- 
tary school work. 

More Primary Material than any 
other teachers’ magazine and a 
correspondingly large amount 

for the higher grades. 

Many illustrations including: full 
page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; large 
Poster Patterns ; ‘designs for 

Blackboard Drawings, etc. 

A New Feature—Eight-Page Rotogra- 
vure Picture Section each month pro- 
viding Visual Aids for All Grades 
10 Large Full-Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other departments and special 
features of the greatest value 

’ and helpfulness to teachers. 


Larger and Better Than Ever 


An average of ten more pages of teaching material in each 
issue this year than last. To avoid missing any of this help- 
ful material, fill out and mail the coupon below at once. 
Your subscription will start with the September number but 
you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


r -[Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient ]—- 
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[P. S. J.—Oct. ] Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with 
the September, 1929, issue. Price $2.00. 


Place cross (X) In -™ 
of these squares to in- 
dicate preference as to 
payment. 





[J I am enclosing payment herewith. 
Cj I agree to pay not later than Noy. 15, 


Name 


St. or R. FL Dz 








Post Office. 
0) Check if you wish complete catalog of Owen publications for teachers and schools 
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BOOK ONE: HOME LIFE IN FAR-AWAY 
LANDS. In which the journey method is perfect- 
ed. Fundamentals such as the shape of the earth, 
terminology, and responses of people to their en- 


The single-cycle 


plan...themodern 


and effective vironment are taught naturally through the jour- 
ney stories. $0.96. 


teaching technique BOOK TWO: THE AMERICAS. Regional 


geography and cause-and-effect relationships are 


in praise for 
win p f sree: 240 


the new BOOK THREE: EURASIA, AFRICA, AND 
AUSTRALIA. In preparation. (Prices subject to 
Atwood-Thomas discount.) 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLE 





Ginn and Company, 70 Fifth Avenue New York 




















“The Love of Books, the Golden Key 
That Opens the Enchanted Door—” 


ANDREW LANG in The Ballade of the Bookworm 


T is indeed an Enchanted Door through which the pupil passes 
whose school reading is wisely chosen. Our Supplementary 
Reading books offer a wide range of interesting, instructive 
books for boys and girls. They are described, somewhat 
briefly of course, in our Guide to Good Reading in which are re- 
printed many of the artistic illustrations in the books. There 
are over three hundred books and they are arranged by subject; 
in each case the grading has been made as low as possible. 
We shall be glad to send you a copy of 
THE GUIDE TO GOOD READING 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Problems and Progress of 
Rural Education 


MABEL CARNEY 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 


childhood was to watch the men and 

boys break colts. After a particularly 
exciting demonstration of agility and cunning 
on the part of a western pony one day who 
threw every rider on the place and kicked 
himself free of all the carts and harness avail- 
able, my father calmly remarked, “There isn’t 
much a horse can’t do when he realizes his 
strength.” 

This remark has often come back to me in 
later years because of its 
application to human beings 
as well as to horses. It re- 
curs especially when I think 
of rural teachers. For cer- 
tainly the potentialities of 
country school teaching are 
far greater than most peo- 
ple, even teachers, them- 
selves, quite realize. Indeed 
one of the chief difficulties 
in the whole field of rural 
education is the indifference 
with which the country 
school is commonly regard- 
ed. As T. J. Coates of Ken- 
tucky used to say, the aver- 
age person thinks of the ru- 
ral school “as a little house 
on a little ground with a 
little equipment where a 
little teacher at a little sal- 
ary for a little while teaches 
little children little things.” 

As a matter of plain 
statistical fact this impres- 
sion of insignificance re- 
garding the rural school is all wrong. For the 
rural school problem in the judgment of no 
less authority than William C. Bagley “trans- 
cends in importance every other phase of 
American education.” Much of this import- 
ance is due to the significance of farming in 
our national life—and throughout the whole 
world for that matter since all humanity must 
have food—but much of it arises also from 
the fact that so many Americans still live in 
the country and send their children to rural 
schools. 

The Census of 1920, it is true, revealed a 
little more than half our people living in urban 


Oe of the greatest thrills of my early 


No. 8 


Mabel Carney 


73 


College, Columbia University, New York 


centers, that is, in places above 2,500 popula- 
tion. Most of this showing, however, is due 
to a half-dozen of our largest cities. On the 
other hand, thirty-three of our forty-eight 
states, all except the group lying between Chi- 
cago and New York and north of the Ohio 
River, are still predominantly rural, that is, 
have more than half their population living on 
farms and in small towns below 2,500. This 
means that agriculture is still the dominating 
industry in nearly three-fourths of our states 
and that anything pertain- 
ing to its welfare is still of 
primary importance to all 
the people of the nation. 
Among all phases of wel- 
fare for any people, nothing 
is more far-reaching than 
the kind of school provided 
for the education of their 
children. So let us now 
consider the rural school 
and the comparative op- 
portunity it affords farm 
children. 


TYPES AND ENROLMENT OF 
RuURAL SCHOOLS 

At the present time there 
are about 160,000  one- 
teacher schools in the Unit- 
ed States and 17,000 con- 
solidated schools. The one- 
teacher schools enroll 4,000,- 
000 children and consolidat- 
ed schools about 1,100,000 
from the farm (exclusive of 
the town children enrolled). 
In addition to this there are about 45,000 two- 
teacher schools out in the country and in ham- 
lets below 250 population enrolling about 
2,600,000 children. This makes a total of 
7,700,000 children from farm homes on our 
national school register which is roughly about 
one-third of the 24,000,000 children enrolled 
in all public elementary and secondary schools 
of the United States. In other words, notwith- 
standing our great industrialization as a na- 
tion, one public school child out of every three 
still comes from the farm. 

The proportion of teachers concerned with 
the rural schools is even larger. In the one- 
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teacher schools of the country there are, of 
course, 160,000 teachers; in the two-teacher 
schools, 90,000; and in consolidated schools 
an average of five or six to a school or about 
100,000. All told this makes 350,000 which 
means that practically half of the 750,000 
public school teachers in the United States 
are engaged in teaching children from the 
farm, and should therefore know something 
of the social and economic conditions of farm 
life and of the necessary adaptations of the 
curriculum and teaching process to the experi- 
ence and needs of country children. 


COMPARATIVE CONDITION OF RURAL AND URBAN 
SCHOOLS 


Notwithstanding the notable progress made 
in rural school improvement during recent 
‘years much still remains to be done. This is 
most convincingly apparent when we compare 
the present condition of schools for farm chil- 
dren with those of schools for city children. 
Take the matter of expenditure, for example. 
Money is not everything but it procures most 
things and is undoubtedly our best single index 
of the regard in which rural schools are held. 
Therefore on this basis farm children have 
only two-thirds of the consideration shown 
urban children. In other words, our average 
national expenditure per capita for farm chil- 
dren is $75 while for urban children it is $129. 
So, too, in the value of school property which 
averages $99 per rural child enrolled and $299 
per urban child enrolled. Teachers’ salaries 
are equally discriminating, averaging $855 for 
rural teachers and $1,878 for urban teachers. 

School term, attendance, and high school 
opportunity with their conditioning factors of 
child labor and illiteracy, reveal further edu- 
cational discrepancies handicapping rural chil- 
dren. The average school term in the country 
is only 156 days, a month shorter than in the 
city where it averages 183 days. Owing to 
bad roads, distance from school, and home ob- 
ligations, rural school attendance is likewise 
poorer, while high school opportunity for coun- 
try children, notwithstanding recent progress in 
consolidation, still appears to be but little more 
than half of that provided for urban children 
(See Bulletin No. 6, 1925, U. S. Bureau of 
Education). Child labor, contrary to general 
impression, is one of the most potent factors 
in rural school attendance and is worse in 
rural areas than in urban. Sixty-one per cent 
of all child workers (children ten to fifteen 
years of age) reported by the Federal Census 
in 1925 were engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Illiteracy, the natural product of child labor, 
poor attendance, and other educational neglect, 
is also bad in certain elements of the rural 
population, notably among Appalachian Moun- 
taineers and Southern Negroes, making the 
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rural rate for the United States as a whole 7.7 
per cent. Even health defects, notwithstanding 
all the fresh air and sunshine of country life, 
are more prevalent among farm children than 
urban because less often realized and more 
generally neglected. 


Of all the educational disadvantages suffered 
by farm children, however, the most serious 
is the lack of professional leadership, as ex- 
pressed in the quality and number of well- 
trained teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors. Of the 250,000 teachers in one and two- 
teacher rural schools, 23 per cent or 57,000 
have had less than two years of education be- 
yond the elementary school; a third are not 
high school graduates; about 15,000 have gone 
no further than the eighth grade; and at least 
5,000 (chiefly in Negro rural schools) have 
completed only the fifth or sixth grade. 


Even more serious than the teacher-situation 
is that of the country superintendence. Here the 
prevailing evil is election by popular vote which 
is still practised in twenty-five states for the 
county superintendency and in thirty-four 
states for the state superintendency. Profes- 
sional supervision of rural schools when pro- 
vided at all is usually of creditable quality, 
notably, in New Jersey and Maryland but is 
generally deficient in amount, since only one 
thousand such special school agents are em- 
ployed throughout the whole nation for the 
oversight of 350,000 teachers. 


PROGRESS IN RURAL EDUCATION 


Let it not be inferred from the preceding 
statements that rural education is making no 
progress. As a matter of fact more progress 
has been made in this phase of education dur- 
ing the last fifteen years than in any other 
field. The difficulty is that we have had fur- 
ther to go and are still but on the way. Brief 
comparison of a few selected gains from the 
years 1910 to 1925 will make this apparent. 
During this decade and a half the number 
of one-teacher schools fell from 212,380 to 
161,000. Consolidation increased from 2,000 
schools to 16,600 and the number of children 
transported from 57,000 to 1,111,500. The 
country unit of organization: was extended 
from eleven states to twenty-one. The per cent 
of normal school graduates among rural teach- 
ers increased from less than two to about 
ten. The average rural school term rose from 
five months to seven and one-half. Rural illit- 
eracy dropped from 10.2 per cent to 7.7 per 
cent. The number of rural child laborers de- 
creased from over a million to 647,309 (which 
is still a disgrace.) The median salary for 
rural teachers rose from $317 to $729, and the 
expenditure per rural school child increased 

(Turn to page 116) 
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Greetings to Beginning Geometry 
Teachers 


CLYDE H. LADY 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


at once a masterful analysis of the prac- 
tical values of mathematics and a master- 
piece of literature because of its style, David 
Eugene Smith spoke of the “soul” of mathe- 
matics. You who teach plane geometry to high 


\ DOZEN years ago, in an address* that is 


- school boys and girls have the opportunity of 


laying more nearly bare that soul than have 
the teachers of any other phase of mathematics 
below the college grades. Furthermore, you 
have here the opportunity of taking the stu- 
dents nearer to the soul of philosophy than 
most of them will come in any other experience 
of life. 

The object in teaching geometry should not 
be primarily the acquisition of facts on the 
part of the student. Nor should it be mainly 
for the development of power; the power de- 
veloped will be employed economically by very 
few. The true objective is to have the child 
realize the possibilities of a new way of think- 
ing,—a way of thinking in which his opinion 
counts for nothing, a way of thinking where 
evidence is all that counts. He is to realize 
that all thinking is based on certain assump- 
tions that cannot be proved, but that, having 
made the assumptions, straight thinking ar- 
rives at conclusions which are proved in the 
very process of arriving at them. 

From this point of view it is far more 
satisfying to a geometry ‘teacher to hear 
a chap on the football field say, “Yes, but 
what does that prove? Just because the pave- 
ment’s wet doesn’t prove it’s raining,” than to 
know that that chap could reproduce all the 
starred propositions; far more encouraging 
to hear some girl caution her friend to be care- 
ful of her assumption in an argument than 
to hear that girl quote definition of line or 
plane; far more conclusive evidence of good 
teaching to have a boy say: “I know it’s true 
but I can’t prove it” than to have him repro- 
duce the hardest proposition in the text. It is 
the difference between sensing the soul, as 
Professor Smith called it, and parrot-like re- 
production. 

How shall a beginner plan the attack so that 
in the briefest preliminary time his students 
shall somehow catch the vision? 

In the first place, show them that they al- 


“Mathematics in the Training for Citizenship,” 
outa to the faculty of Teachers College. It may 
be found in 7’eachers College Record, Vol. XVIII, No. 3. 
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ready know many of the facts of geometry: 
area of rectangle, square, triangle, circle; the 
facts about the right triangle, etc. Show that 
they have correct concepts of many of the 
terms used: isosceles, equilateral, equal or 
congruent, angle, base, altitude. Show them 
that their intuition can be trusted in most 
cases in determining the truth of a proposition. 
For instance, using an isosceles triangle, let 
them conclude without any attempt at proof 
that the base angles are equal, that altitudes, 
medians, and angle bisectors drawn to the equal 
sides are equal; conversely that if two alti- 
tudes, two medians, or two angle bisectors are 
equal, the triangle is isosceles. These conclu- 
sions are all correct and easily inferred, yet 
the last one mentioned is so difficult of proof 
that very few of you who are beginning your 
teaching can prove it. 


Practically the whole group of propositions 
relative to the parallel lines and the parallelo- 
gram can thus be brought to the consciousness 
of the student. Projecting lanterns, copies of 
masterpieces of art in different sizes, the whole 
field of visual aids in education, these are con- 
stantly building up in the mind of the child 
the ideas and concepts of similarity. Thus it 
is seen that the mere facts of geometry in so 
far as their useful value is concerned can be 
acquired with very little expenditure of time 
or energy. “God eternally geometrizes” and 
man is geometrizing throughout all his indus- 
trial creations. The child has grown up sur- 
rounded by geometric forms, and to spend a 
whole year of his school time to teach him 
merely the facts of geometry is to be profligate 
of his time. 

One would hardly use all the illustrations 
mentioned at the very beginning, although no 
harm would be done. It would be better to in- 
troduce each set of ideas in connection with 
that particular unit. For instance, when ready 
to take up parallelograms, ask the class to 
state as many facts about the parallelogram 
as they can. The task is to see how many of 
these recognized facts they can establish by 
geometric reasoning. That sort of procedure 
puts challenge into the work, and students will 
accept the challenge. To tell a class that they 
don’t know a thing until they have proved it, 
is to rob the whole subject of its virility. 
DON’T DO IT. 


If these first lessons have been wisely and 
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encouragingly given the student comes to feel 
that the bug-bear of geometry is largely a 
myth, and some morning on dismissal of class 
some student will stop at the desk with the 
comment, “I believe I’m going to like that 
stuff’—maybe a bit inelegant, but extremely 
satisfying. 

The next step is to introduce certain funda- 
mental assumptions of the straight line. And 
right here the successful teacher scores his 
first hit. “Is a straight line the shortest line 
that can be drawn between two points? How 
do we know? If I hold this pointer in a north 
and south direction, has it the same length 
as when I hold it in an east-west direction? 
How can I tell? Won’t the foot rule with 
which I measure change too, if the pointer 
changes length? Suppose tomorrow morning 
everything was exactly half as large as it is 
today; the bed from which we rise, our cloth- 
ing, breakfast dishes, chairs, autos, ourselves; 
do you think any of us would be aware of 
the change? Well, then, do we actually know 
that we are the same size today as we were 
yesterday? Can we prove it? No, we assume 
it, and by living on this assumption in all our 
intercourse with our fellowmen we find it a 
satisfactory assumption.” 

Similar illustrative material will come to the 
mind of the alert teacher. I must indulge my- 
self this personal anecdote. Perhaps some 
reader who was at West Chester Normal at 
the time will recall it with pleasure. Some 
such discussion as I have suggested had taken 
place in class. A certain embryo philosopher 
went to his room and with extreme sophistica- 
tion informed his roommate that he, the room- 
mate, couldn’t prove that he was in the room. 
“Well,” replied the chum, “if I’m not in the 
room, go out and find me.” 


Probably the next step is to introduce the 
two congruent triangle propositions, one deal- 
ing with two sides and the included angle, 
the other with two angles and the included 
side. These are not to be proved and demon- 
strated by the class at this time. They are to 
be explained and re-explained by the teacher. 
They are to be illustrated by all the simple 
so-called originals that the teacher can pro- 
duce. Next comes, usually, the isosceles tri- 
angle proposition. Compare the present day 
method of proof with the famous ponsasinorum. 
Perhaps some one in class could discover yet 
another way to prove it. Go back now to the 
group of facts established earlier relative to 
altitudes and medians of the isosceles triangle 
and see how many can now be proved. 


A chief merit of such procedure is that there 
is no development in the mind of the student 
of a sharp distinction between easy proposi- 
tions and hard originals. So-called originals 
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may be just as easy and just as important to 
some child as main propositions. i 

If -by the end of the first month the student 
has caught the vision, if he has at command 
the four essential propositions on congruence 
of triangles and a few others that need to be 
interspersed, and if he has solved seventy-five 
to a hundred simple little applications of these 
propositions, the teacher may well congratu- 
late himself. Furthermore his main job of in- 
struction for the year is done. Henceforth it 
will be his task to hunt up mental food for a 
more voracious nestful of fledgelings than any 
pair of parent robins ever ministered to. 

When the end of the year comes, you will 
have some of almost any group who seemingly 
have not accomplished much; the method here 
suggested will not make brilliant geometers 
of all. But you will have the reward of hear- 
ing some tribute such as this from even the 
slower ones in the class, “I know I don’t know 
very much geometry, Mr. Smith, but I’ve never 
enjoyed any mathematics before this year and 
I do like geometry.” That student has seen 
the “soul,” and your joy, teacher, is complete. 


Caldecot* 


In Huntingdonshire, in Caldecot, 
Old England has a town 

The most forlorn of earth, I wot, 
In sinister renown. 





The village lanes are blossom-bright, 
Like emerald plush the green, 

And trees look from a giant height 
On houses prim and clean. 


But though you breathe the morning bloom, 
And hear the lintwhite sing 

In Caldecot, an inward gloom 

Envelopes everything. 


For never in a flowered lane, 
And never on the green, 
And never at a window pane 
Are children’s faces seen. 


Old women speak the welcome word, 
And old men say good-bye, 

And never is a bosom stirred 

To hear a baby cry. 


And no one tarries long; for who 
Could bear to build or bake, 
Or do aught else that mortals do, 
But for the children’s sake! 


Go, then, to Caldecot, and see, 
If but for one awed minute, 
How dark a sun-lit world can be 
With no more children in it. 
—Leslie Pinckney Hill. 





Would you keep young in teaching? Then 
become an adventurer, a discoverer, an experi- 
mentalist—John R. Clark. 


* From an account of Caldecot in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, May 7, 1929, 





Using the Practical in the Teaching 
of Business Organization 


THOMAS E, MILLER 
Senior High School, New Castle, Pa. 


reality, a summary of commercial sub- 
jects. It contains a smattering of office 
practice, bookkeeping, typewriting, filing, 
salesmanship, advertising, and commercial 
| geography. No one text can cover each of these 

_ subjects thoroughly, and if, as is usually the 
case, business organization is taught in the 
latter period of a high school course, it be- 
comes simply a review. 

Commercial teachers of today, and rightly 
so, are getting away from the old type of 
review. Pupils review for one purpose—to 
pass examinations. Review, then, or cram- 
ming, for in many cases it amounts to just 
that, can hardly be termed learning. Review 
is not natural. 


For example, let us go back to the days of 
the guild, when each person had his own trade. 
Did the potter or the shoemaker take time out 
to go back in his mind over the different meth- 
ods he had used in making his products? No, 
he spent his time learning new ways of im- 
proving his workmanship, using, in so doing, 
the knowledge he had already gained. His re- 
view consisted merely in using old ideas and 
methods as they became necessary to him in 
meeting new problems. : 

Commercial teachers are rapidly putting 
into practice this new and natural idea of re- 
view: review of only those things which be- 
come necessary as a stepping stone to the 
mastery of new material. Minds are not made 
to retain all things learned. It is enough, then, 
to know how to refer to things learned in 
the past and to be able to utilize just that 
part which is necessary for new tasks. 

Our business organization course is a semes- 
ter subject. In my business organization class- 
es, during the semester just past, we used the 
practical review idea. Omitting the usual first 
sentence in business organization texts, “What 
is business organization?” we began at the 
very first the organization of a business. That 
business was followed through many of its 
important steps, each pupil placing himself at 
the head of whatever business he chose to 
enter. Most pupils, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, have an inclination toward some type of 
business. This is amply shown in the variety 
of businesses chosen. It is interesting to note, 
also, how different businesses ranked as to 
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preference. These are listed accordingly: 
Twelve retail grocery; ten retail dry goods; 
nine 5 & 10-cent stores; seven retail hardware; 
six feed & coal; five confectionery; three fruit 
and candy; two retail drug; two barber shop 
and beauty parlor combined; two electric shop; 
one cigar factory; one florist shop; one squab 
raising; one wholesale candy; one creamery. 

Assuming, that each pupil, for some reason, 
is at least a little interested, he carries his 
business through the following steps: 

1. Making it a single proprietorship, part- 
nership, or corporation 

Financing the enterprise 
Choosing a suitable location 
Housing the business 
Planning the layout 
Choosing, assembling, 
personnel 
Preparation for the education of self 
and help 
Choosing a suitable bookkeeping system 
Making preparations for opening day 
The opening day itself 
Conducting regular business 
Taking inventory 
Smoothing out wrinkles 
Seeking increased business 

. Hints for the future 

A little change may be necessary in a few 
instances, although most of these points will 
apply to any type of business. All work done 
on these assignments was kept in notebook 
form. High school pupils must be given a 
definite task or they may become lax at times. 
It is well, therefore, to set some goal in each 
of these assignments. For instance, at the be- 
ginning ten reasons were required for choosing 
that type of business. The class discussion con- 
sisted in deciding whether or not those reasons 
were sound. 

A general idea of what might be included in 
each assignment is here listed: 

1. The type of business decides, to a great 
extent, whether it should be partnership, cor- 
poration, or single proprietorship; advantages 
and disadvantages of each as applied to that 
particular type of business. If a partnership, 
the articles of co-partnership should be drawn 
up. If a corporation, the application for char- 
ter must be submitted, and the class, acting as 
public officials, suggests reasons why the char- 
ter should or should not be granted. 


and assigning 
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Here we have a concrete example of the 
necessity for review. Pupils must turn to the 
thing they learned in bookkeeping in order to 
incorporate their own business or perhaps form 
a partnership. 

2. In financing, the business pupils must 
consider the advisability of borrowing on 
mortgage. Selling stocks and bonds must be 
discussed. In most cases pupils will have to 
refer to their bookkeeping experience to 
decide what kind of stock or bonds to issue. 
The stock must be issued and promoted. 

8. Pupils must fit their business into a 
proper location. They must estimate the num- 
ber of people passing that location—the class 
of people. They must consider that location 
with reference to other types of business and 
cost of land. 

4, Building prices, contracting, necessary 
wareroom space, possible expansion, all these 
must be considered. 

5. Here the pupil must plan economy of 
time, power, room, labor, facilities for the 
public. 

6. Systems of management must be dis- 
cussed. Also employment and wages call for 
much thought. Wages of other enterprises and 
available labor supply must be estimated. 

7. Education must take definite form if 
business is to succeed. What form suits this 
particular business: lectures, night school, 
apprentice systems? 

8. This subject necessitates a brief but con- 
cise review of the several methods and their 
adaptability to each type of business. 

9. The first impression must be lasting. 
Advertising, window trimming, courtesy to the 
public must be considered. 

10. This necessitates a study of prices, con- 
veniences, extra help, displays, specials. 

11. Here we need to study methods of over- 
coming the inevitable slump after a new busi- 
ness is started. 

12. What type of inventory is best suited 
—perpetual inventory, semi-annual, annual, 
bin tickets. 

18. The inventory will have shown where 
profit and loss are occurring. Remedies may be 
suggested. 

14. New ideas must be discovered; ways 
for better advertising; better sales training. 

15. Here pupils put forth mistakes made. 
Ways to overcome these may be suggested; 
general discussion of what to do and not to 
do; do’s and don’ts in each type of business. 


Many important steps in beginning and con- 
ducting a business must of necessity be omit- 
ted. But by the time the pupil has taken his 
business through these steps he must have 
conceived a fuller and more practical idea of 
the many subjects contained in business or- 
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ganization texts, and that is the primary pur- 
pose of business organization. Furthermore, 
in some cases pupils will have formed likes 
and dislikes for certain businesses, both from 
the study of one type and from having heard 
other types discussed each day. Perhaps it is 
not anticipating too much if we hint that 
business organization handled in this way may 
in some instances point the way to a suitable 
vocation. : 


Newbery Medal Awarded 


The John Newbery Medal awarded annual- 
ly by the Children’s Librarians’ Section of the 
American Library Association for the most 
distinguished children’s book of the past year 
was presented to Eric P. Kelly, a professor at 
Dartmouth College, for his book The Trum- 
peter of Krakow. 

The scene of the Trumpeter of Krakow is 
laid in the ancient city of Krakow in Poland. 
In Krakow, as far back as man can remember, 
a trumpet signal has been blown every hour 
from the lofty parish church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. Making his hero a trumpeter on St. 
Mary’s tower in about 1462 Professor Kelly 
has very ingeniously contrived to interweave 
the hero’s personal fortunes with the most 
momentous issues in Poland’s politics of the 
time. The plot of the book was written when 
the author, at the invitation of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, was studying and teaching at the 
University of Krakow. The Macmillan Com- 
pany publishes the book. 

Among those who have won the medal in 
former years are Hendrick Van Loon for The 
Story of Mankind, Hugh Lofting for The 
Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
for Gay-Neck, and Will James for Smoky. 








The Printed Word 


The printed word has been and is likely to 
remain the most powerful single instrument 
of interpretation regardless of the develop- 
ment of photography and radio. The printed 
page is deeply imbedded in our habit and 
thought. We may come back to it again and 
again, thus deepening impression until it be- 
comes conviction and action. The extent of the 
use of print in our civilization is suggested by 
the fact that some twenty billion newspapers 
and magazines are distributed annually in the 
United States. Reading has some part in the 
daily program of most of our people. The total 
background of knowledge and interest which 
is thus acquired has an influence on daily life 
beyond calculation. To this must be added the 
influence of books, circulars, and of the labels 
en packages of foods and drugs.——Joy Elmer 
Morgan in School and Society. 
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The Effect of Closing Schools 


in Disease Control 


, HAROLD B. WOOD 
Epidemiologist, Pennsylvania Department of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEN a contagious disease appears in 

a school, the efficient control of that 

disease becomes of immediate para- 
mount necessity for the successful conduct of 
the school and its teaching obligations. De- 
liberate, thoughtful, and scientific handling of 
the situation should not be replaced by the 
‘actions of excited individuals who demand 
something be done, without their considering 
what may be the final effect. Plans for han- 
dling emergency situations should be developed 
before they arrive. This is the entire purpose 
for having fire-drills—to know exactly how to 
handle the situation before it arrives. An un- 
derstanding how to combat the dangers will 
prevent damage and deaths from contagious 
disease just as effectively as from conflagra- 
tion. In an attempt to prevent the spread of 
the infection, schools are frequently closed 
when a contagious disease develops in a class- 
room. This school closure is done by the school 
authorities, or else demanded by the .local 
health officer. The closure may involve only a 
single room or the entire building. It may be 
for two or three days for fumigating the 
school, or is frequently for a week or two. It 
is of great importance for all school authori- 
ties to realize exactly what is accomplished by 
these moves, and what should be done to con- 
trol the outbreak. 

The closure of schools in an attempted con- 
trol of contagious disease has but one effect; 
it seatters the infection. When children are 
out of school, their opportunities to dissemi- 
nate the infection become markedly increased. 
Those who are just beginning to develop a 
disease and who then are in the most con- 
tagious stage of it, and the other children who 
have the disease in such mild form as not to be 
confined to bed, mingle with others and infect 
them. They infect the little ones who, being 
below school age, would escape the disease in 
the schools. They spread the infection with 
other neighborhoods and schools. Infant class- 
es of Sunday schools also become infected, 
with great damage resulting. When schools 
are closed nobody knows who are sick or where 
they are, but when schools are kept in session 
all who are sick can readily be located and 
thereby controlled. With the children in school 
the original case of the outbreak can more 
easily be discovered and further spread of in- 
fection from him be averted. 
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In southeastern Bradford County six cases 
of measles developed in a rural school in Sep- 
tember, 1928. The school was promptly closed 
by the local school board who doubtless be- 
lieved they were acting wisely. The disease 
scattered until nearby schools in October had 
twenty-two reported cases in the same town- 
ship and sixteen and thirty cases in two re- 
spective nearby townships. These other schools 
were likewise promptly closed by the local 
school boards. This closure increased the ha- 
voc, and by Christmas measles had spread like 
a prairie fire over the entire county with 625 
reported cases and with probably not half the 
total cases reported. 

The Departments of Public Instruction and 
Health are in concord in condemning the obso- 
lete and dangerous practice of closing schools 
in the presence of an outbreak of contagious 
disease. 

The results of this closure of schools are ex- 
emplified in the reports of diseases. When 
schools are closed by local authorities, no re- 
port of such action is made to the state govern- 
ing bodies. Attention is called to the closing 
of schools only by the newspaper notices which 
are received from the Clipping Bureau. Dur- 
ing the past year sixty such newspaper reports 
have come to the desk of the writer. It is 
impossible to detail the exact developments of 
all the outbreaks of the six different diseases 
combated by the school closure because no re- 
ports whatever were received from some 
schools. Individual instances are enlightening. 

A Susquehanna County school reported no 
cases existing before closing, but twenty-one 
cases of measles developing after closure. A 
school in Montgomery County had five report- 
ed cases after closing, none before; and a 
neighboring school then became infected, closed 
for a week, then had six cases develop in the 
classrooms. In Warren County the school au- 
thorities closed a school for a month on ac- 
count of scarlet fever, yet no cases were 
reported at any time from the vicinity. Five 
cases of scarlet fever developed within a week 
in Butler County, the school was closed two 
weeks and reopened without any attempt being 
made to detect the disturbing element in the 
school. Then five more cases promptly ap- 
peared. 

All this and much more occurred in the 
spring of 1928. After schools opened in the fall 
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the publication of the Department of Health, 
Pennsylvania’s Health, published these activi- 
ties under the caption, “Don’t Close or Fumi- 
gate Schools.” Also, whenever it becomes 
known that schools have been closed an imme- 
diate appeal is sent to the local authorities 
with instruction as to the scientific, safe, and 
efficient method of controlling disease out- 
breaks. The results of these appeals are dis- 
heartening, vide the extensive outbreak of 
measles in Bradford County. 

The way to control diseases in school is to 
keep the schools open and the pupils under 
intelligent observation. When the schools are 
closed nobody knows which children are sick, 
or where the infectious children have gone. 
Close, daily, individual examinations should 
be made of the children of the involved classes 
for three successive days immediately after 
the first case of the disease becomes known, 
and then repeated at the end of the incubation 
period of the particular disease when second- 
ary cases are apt to appear. Every child show- 
ing any symptom or sign of the particular 
disease, including. suspicious coughing, should 
be excluded at once. When measles or whoop- 
ing cough appear in a class, a list should be 
made of all children who are then coughing. 
After the end of seven days for measles, and 
ten days for whooping cough, a close observa- 
tion of all children should be maintained for 
several days. Any child then coughing, who 
was not coughing at the first listing, should 
be immediately excluded from school as a sus- 
pect for a few days until a definite diagnosis 
of his condition is possible. This is a workable 
and effective method for controlling measles 
and whooping cough in school. All these ex- 
aminations should be made preferably by a 
physician, or by a nurse, but may be made by 
an intelligent, careful teacher. 

The symptoms of developing contagious 
disease of which the teacher should become 
familiar and for which she should be watchful 
are as follows: measles, coughing and sneez- 
ing, redness of the eyes, nosebleed (after 
known exposure) and blotchy skin rash; chick- 
enpox, little round blisters, most commonly 
seen on or near the neck; diphtheria, sore 
throat with fever, single whitish deposit on a 
tonsil; scarlet fever, sore throat, vomiting, fe- 
ver, redness of the skin or fine pink rash. 
Convalescent cases of scarlet fever are recog- 
nized by the skin pealing off the ends of the 
fingers, from the hands or neck, even in slight 
degree; mumps, soreness or swelling in front 
of the ear, not down the neck below the ear; 
whooping cough, attacks of coughing coming 
spasmodically or in a series of continuous 
coughs with a tendency to vomit or to spit. 
In case of doubt, play safe and exclude the 
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child, and protect the class. Impetigo, common- 
ly called “cold-sore,” is a contagious and ex- 
cludable skin disease of the face. The incuba- 
tion periods, that between exposure and devel- 
opment of symptoms, are approximately as 
follows: measles seven to nine days, chicken- 
pox fourteen days, mumps ten to fourteen 
days, whooping cough ten to twenty-one days, 
diphtheria and scarlet fever two to five days. 


The reporting of certain communicable dis- 
eases is obligatory. Teachers are required to 
report immediately to the health officer their 
known or suspected cases of contagious dis- 
ease. Local school and health authorities must 
mutually cooperate in the control of contagious 
disease. The local health authorities are re- 
quired by law to notify the schools of the 
existence of cases, giving the name, address, 
and name of the reportable disease from which 
all persons are suffering. If the local authori- 
ties will completely mutually cooperate in the 
reporting of the cases when they are few, 
there will be much less disease and less work 
later on. Control of the early cases prevents 
the epidemic. 


If a teacher suspects that a child has a 
contagious disease, she definitely is required 
to exclude the child at once and to report im- 
mediately the case to the lIccal health officer. 
Reports of quarantinable disease to the local 
board of health should always be made by 
telephone in order to get the child under con- 
trol as quickly as possible and prevent his 
spreading the disease. The Department of 
Health, however, supplies schools, upon re- 
quest, blank forms known as No. 48 for the 
teachers to use to notify both the parents and 
the health officers of the cause for exclusion. 


If a child is absent from school at the time 
there is an outbreak of a contagious disease 
in the class, the teacher should report the 
child’s absence from school and somebody 
should look up the child to determine if it has 
a quarantinable disease. If there is a school 
nurse it is her duty to visit this child. If the 
school has no provision for this service, it 
becomes the duty of the board of health, but 
the local administrative scheme may require 
the attendance officer first to determine the 
cause for the absence and make an immediate 
report to the health officer if a contagious dis- 
ease is suspected. It must be realized that 
every uncontrolled case of contagious disease 
is a dangerous menace and markedly increases 
the work of the school and health officers in 
the future. Parents who do not choose to call 
in a physican are required by law to report to 
the health officer any unusual rash or swell- 
ing, as in mumps, in their children. 


(Turn to page 126) 





The Dunkard Dozen 


JOHN D. BROOKS 
Professor of Fducation, Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


HE Dunkards are a German religious 

sect that for two hundred years or more 

have been tillers of the soil in the fertile 
limestone valleys of southern Pennsylvania. 
They are “plain” people, that is, they wear 
much the same sober Quaker garb that they 
wore when they heard William Penn’s call to 
the persecuted of earth, two hundred years 
ago. In Lancaster, Reading, or Chambersburg 
on Saturday afternoons and on market days 
one may recognize dozens of them—the men 
by their round hats and full-breasted black or 
drab long-tailed coats; the women by their 
small black bonnets, caped dresses with tight 
waists, and long full skirts. The men wear 
full beards, except that the upper lip is shav- 
en. The hair is cut squarely across just above 
the collar. 


They prize their independence and the se- 
clusion from the vanities and temptations of 
the world that farming gives them. They vote 
only at the school elections, and the office of 
township school director is the only one their 
discipline permits them to hold. In many sec- 
tions they yet use a mixed dialect of their 
native tongue and English known as Pennsy]l- 
vania German. 

Their predilection for limestone land is one 
of their peculiar characteristics. In the early 
days of the colony, the aggressive, venture- 
some Scotch-Irishmen sought the frontiers, 
drove back the Indians, and subdued the wil- 
derness. Following them came these quiet, 
peace-loving Germans,—the Dunkards, Men- 
nonites, River Brethren, and Amish, as the 
various sects are called. They purchased their 
holdings, especially the limestone lands and 
have tilled them for generations while the 
restless Scotch-Irish have followed the reced- 
ing frontier through the farthest reaches of 
the Alleghenies. 

Strange as it may seem, the normal schools 
have been one of the most potent influences 
tending to break the shell of their social iso- 
lation. Kutztown, Millersville, and Shippens- 
burg were founded in their very midst. Teach- 
ing was the only approved occupation that 
offered escape from the dull treadmill of farm- 
life drudgery for the brighter boys and girls. 
Many of the more independent, progressive 
ones entered neighboring normal schools and 
became graduates. 

At the time this story opens, twenty-five 
years ago, there were a dozen or more of the 
sons of these plain folk who had completed 
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the normal school course and were occupying 
more or less prominent positions as teachers 
in communities adjoining Ursinus, a small, 
struggling, classical college in southeastern 
Pennsylvania. Over half of this group were 
married men with families and some were 
verging on middle life. All had felt the urge 
toward higher education and looked longingly 
at the college entrance as they passed by. Few 
or none of their sect had ever entered college. 
It savored too much of worldliness. Their 
leaders felt instinctively that it would distract 
or possibly wean them from their ancient 
faith. This has often, in the outcome, proved 
to be the case. 


One of the leaders in the teaching group 
broached the subject of a college course to the 
others and it soon became the subject of con- 
stant debate and conference. None felt that 
they could afford to give up their teaching 
and devote themselves wholly to the achieve- 
ment of a college degree. Their maturity and 
the responsibilities of many of them seemed 
to preclude that. Public sentiment among their 
home people would hardly sanction such a 
sacrifice. Finally one suggested that for such 
a sizeable group, the college, in its eagerness 
for increased enrolment, might establish Sat- 
urday and evening courses that would in time 
lead them to the coveted degree. After pro- 
tracted debate and discussions they decided 
one Sunday afternoon in spring to lay the 
plan before the college president, asking that 
the plan be put into effect the following 
autumn. 

With great trepidation they filed into the 
president’s office the next morning. They were 
the first of their lineage that had ventured 
on such an errand. They completely filled the 
small office and the puzzled president, who 
knew their sect and its traditions thoroughly, 
wondered at, but could not divine their errand. 
Christian Eichelberger, the largest of the 
group, had been chosen as spokesman. The 
president looked at them blankly and when he 
finally comprehended the proposal, threw up 
his hands in astonishment. He called the dean 
from the adjoining office. “Here is a group, 
dean, that wishes to wreck our curriculum and 
do violence to every college theory and tradi- 
tion.” The dean, a most scholarly gentleman, 
was likewise professor of Greek and Latin. 
He burned daily incense to the classical Bache- 
lor of Arts degree. He was the firmest of be- 
lievers in the disciplinary and cultural values 
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of the traditional college course. These values, 
however, were only fully manifested when the 
established sequence of the full four-years’ 
course was rigidly maintained. He explained 
to the anxious petitioners the absolute futility 
of this disrupted, disorganized patchwork of 
college studies which had been proposed; how 
ruinous to the college reputation and all its 
traditions of scholarship and curricular con- 
sistency it would be. The president quite ap- 
proved all this but as he looked at the blanch- 
ed, disappointed faces of the plain farmer 
folk in front of him his heart was touched. 
He had been a farm boy himself and was 
reared a neighbor to these people. He non- 
plussed the dean, but gave renewed hope to 
the petitioners by asking if they might return 
the following Saturday for a final answer. 


The lengthy and at times almost acrimoni- 
ous discussions of the president and the dean 
during that week terminated in a decision to 
submit a proposition to the group to try out 
the course proposed with a proviso that the 
usual fees be doubled. This was in considera- 
tion of the small size of the group and the 
irregular and unusual class hours required. 
The dean agreed to the plan through the con- 
viction that the added fees would certainly 
cause the idea to be dropped by its sponsors, 
—thus the reputation of the college and the 
sanctity of the A.B. degree would be main- 
tained. To further appease him it was agreed 
that the experiment would close with this 
group. 

The dean was doomed to disappointment, 
however. The fees were acquiesced in and soon 
the classes were organized and in full effect. 
The faculty found teaching this group vastly 
different from teaching the conventional col- 
lege class. There seemed to be no limit to 
their industry and enthusiasm. It was rich 
virgin soil these professors were tilling. Their 
concentration, their singleness of purpose, 
their maturity eliminated practically all the 
waste that cuts so largely into the average 
student’s time. The discussions, the debates, 
the prodigious labors that characterized their 
classes are a matter of college tradition to 
this day. It was slow work even with credits 
for their normal school work for them to 
master the remaining requirements for the 
college degree. The dean saw that full measure 
in every subject was exacted. But at the end 
of five years just an even dozen were gradu- 
ated. Long before, the designation of “The 
Dunkard Dozen’ had attached itself to them. 
When they finally left the college walls, the 
dean heaved a great sigh of relief, mentally 
washed his hands of them and remarked, “I 
hope they will not disgrace the college.” 

Such an excursion into higher education 
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seemed only to whet the appetite of the group. 
All took graduate work in the neighboring 
University of Pennsylvania and in a brief 
number of years ten of the dozen had approxi- 
mated or achieved the Ph.D. degree. It was 
twenty years after their graduation from 
college that the president was shocked by see- 
ing a notice of the death of one of the dozen 
in the morning paper. He had been a professor 
of education in a neighboring normal school, 
the commissioner of education in an adjoining 
state, and at his death was superintendent of 
a large and growing city. He had achieved a 
fame and reputation as educator such that 
if I were to mention his name, a very large 
majority of the readers of this true story 
would recognize it. 

The president again summoned the dean to 
his office. “Dean, suppose you and I check up 
this morning on the records of the ‘Dunkard 
Dozen.’ I notice here that Charley is dead. 
Another one, you know, is our own professor 
of education.” Together they went through 
the list. One was president of the third largest 
teachers college in the state. Another had been 
the county superintendent of schools and now 
was director of rural education in the state. 
A third was the professor of education in an 
adjoining college. The fourth was professor of 
education and director of teacher placement in 
a large university. Another was a prominent 
superintendent of schools in the state and in 
the summer taught school administration at 
the state university—and thus through the 
list. 

The president studied the list a full minute. 
“Dean,” said he, “when these graduated your 
only prayer was that they would not disgrace 
the college. Now, twenty years after if we 
were to pick out twenty of our most distin- 
guished living alumni, we would have to in- 
clude at least ten of the ‘Dunkard Dozen.’” 
The dean rubbed his hands reflectively, tipped 
himself back in his chair, and placed his two 
index fingers to his lower lip just above the 
goatee, “Yes, yes,” he said, “I have become 
somewhat mellowed in these later years and 
not so cock sure of things educational as for- 
merly. Possibly, after all, the college is really 
selective rather than creative or formative. At 
any rate, I have come to believe that it is 
almost a crime against the person affected, as 
well as against the state, to deny any individ- 
ual or group of individuals their fullest edu- 
cational opportunity.” 





In junior high school a point of view 
toward life is more effectively acquired from 
the rapid reading of ten different pieces of 
literature than from an exhaustive study of 
one selection —Ida A. Jewett. 





Firsts 


Drexel Institute, K. G. Matheson, president, 
filed the first certificate of election, August 15, 
with Dean R. C. Disque as delegate and Grace 
Godfrey, alternate to the House of Delegates, 
New Castle, Dec. 26 and 27. 

Villanova College, Howard A. Grelis, sec- 
retary local branch, P. S. E. A., sent the first 
check, August 16, for 100% membership for a 
college for the current year. 

University School, Guy H. Baskerville, 
president, Pittsburgh, made the first complete 
report of the private secondary schools by send- 
ing dues, August 21, for fifteen members, 
100%, an increase of two. President Basker- 
ville will serve as delegate to the New Castle 
House of Delegates. 

Norristown, H. O. Dietrich, superintendent, 
remitted the first check for 100% dues of the 
members of a district. On August 21, Superin- 
tendent Dietrich sent a check for $214 to 
cover dues for 214 members, an increase of 
seven over last year. 

Snyder County, Harold W. Follmer, super- 
intendent, filed, August 24, the first certifi- 
cate of election for a county. By resolution the 
institute makes the past secretary, Mary A. 
Phillips, delegate to the House of Delegates, 
PS. Be A. 

Logan Township, M. A. Dively, superinten- 
dent, was the first township to report 100% 
membership in both the P. S. E. A. and the 
N. E. A. On August 29, Superintendent Dively 
reported 36 such members. 

Blair County, T. S. Davis, superintendent, 
was the first county to report 100% member- 
ship in both the P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A. 
On August 31, Superintendent Davis reported 
249 such members. 

On September 2, the Corry teachers voted 
100% in P. S. E. A. and N. E. A. enrolment, 
being the first new 100%ers in both state and 
national associations. Superintendent Ralph 
S. Dewey reports 54 members. 


LOCALS REPORT 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100% for 1929-30 and have 
sent in their dues and enrolment cards: 

Allegheny County 100% 

Ambridge 100% 

Berks County 100% 

Blair County 100% 

Cameron County 100% 

Clearfield County 100% 

Crawford County 100% 

Erie County 100% 

Farrell 100% 


100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


Logan Township 
Montgomery County 
Norristown 

Pike County 


University School 


DESIDERATA 


Three activities most to be desired of Local 
Branches are: 
1. Formation of an organization by the elec- 
tion of a president and a secretary. 
2. Enrolment of 100 per cent in local, state, 
and national associations. 
3. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates of the State Convention. 
A recommended budget plan is: 
Local Teachers Association 
P. S. E. A. Dues and Journal 
N. E. A. Dues and Journal 
These Associations are the voices of Ameri- 
can teachers. They work for the youth of 
America, advocate better salaries and tenure 
of position for teachers, and broadcast the 
educational ideals of the country. 





New Castle Convention 


In July, 1897, our Association held its an- 
nual convention in New Castle, but there was 
no local housing problem for the total mem- 
bership was only 424. The president that year 
was David Jewett Waller, Bloomsburg, who 
is now our senior past president. Query: How 
many who attended that convention will attend 
this year’s convention there Dec. 26 and 27? 

While New Castle will have a housing prob- 
lem next December, the citizens have solved it 
by opening their homes. Frank L. Orth, chair- 
man of the housing committee, has accommo- 
dations for more than 1,000 in these homes. 
The headquarters hotel, Castleton, has been 
filled for some time as are also the Fountain 
Inn and the Leslie House, but there are these 
smaller hotels: Central House, Colonial, 
Dutch Inn, Harlansburg Inn, Hotel Liberty, 
House Savoy, Lawrence Hotel, Little Hotel, 
Tutino Domenico, Hotel Henry. New Castle 
can and will accommodate the state conven- 
tion next December, even though our present 
membership is nearly 59,000. 

The million and a half-dollar Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, two blocks up the hill from the 
Castleton, will seat 3,500 in the auditorium, 
2,500 in the banquet hall, and can accommodate 
nine of our departments in commodious halls 
at one time. The senior high school is just a 
block away. All of the convention activities 
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will be adequately and conveniently housed. 
The only organization to be taken away from 
the center is the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association, which will hold its annual meet- 
ing and lunch in the Washington Junior High 
School. 

As Christmas will come on Wednesday this 
year, and as it requires nine hours for Phila- 
delphiars to reach New Castle, even on the 
swift P. R. R. Clevelander, the convention this 
year must of necessity be a short one. Presi- 
dent C. R. Foster with approval of the Execu- 
tive Council announces the following schedule: 


December 26, Thursday— 
2:00 Departments 
4:00 House of Delegates 
7:15 General Session 
10:00 Reception and Dance 


December 27, Friday— 
9:30 House of Delegates 
Sections 
Round Tables 
12:00 Association Luncheon 
2:30 General Session 
7:15 General Session 


Clyde C. Green, superintendent of New Cas- 
tle’s schools, has appointed eleven committees 
on local arrangements. The committee on edu- 
cational exhibits, Emilie H. Salomon, chair- 
man, is preparing a comprehensive exhibit of 
pupils’ work, which will be placed in the senior 
high school building. 

Frank L. Orth, principal of the senior high 
school, chairman of the housing committee, will 
take care of all comers. 

Frank L. Burton, chairman of transporta- 
tion, will function in rather an unusual man- 
ner. Details will be announced later. 

James M. Hughes, chairman of halls and 
meeting places, will have an easy job because 
of the ample facilities of the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral. 

Roy G. Leslie, chairman of commercial ex- 
hibits, is preparing an architectural drawing 
from blue prints of the Cathedral which will 
show accurately exhibit spaces in the foyer 
and on the mezzanine floor overlooking the 
foyer, and also a few exhibit rooms. 

Dr. Mary J. Baker, director of health, will 
direct the Association luncheon Friday noon. 
She is arranging to feed 2,000 at $1 per plate 
and will see to it that the entire dollar goes 
into food and service. She will seat all the 
living past presidents at the speakers table 
and will have ready a junior high school or- 
chestra. The speaker will be Ralph Parlette, 
Chicago. 

Gladys Rich, chairman of the committee on 
music, will supply just enough music to glad- 
den the hearts of all. 
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Other chairmen are: ; 
Browne K. Thacker, Information 
Anna R. Perry, Publicity 
Iretta V. Dart, Reception 
Nannie L. Mitcheltree, Special Dinners 

Each chairman has an assistance of a care- 
fully chosen committee. 

President C. R. Foster, Indiana, and the 
Executive Secretary spent Friday, September 
6, in New Castle in conference with Dr. Green 
and some of the committee chairmen. 





N. E. A. Life Membership 


The option of paying $10 a year for ten 
years for a life membership in the National 
Education Association is attractive, provided 
the member lives more than ten years. Annual 
N. E. A. membership including proceedings 
now costs $5 a year. Life N. E. A. member- 
ship including proceedings costs $10 a year 
for ten years. Then the member is paid up 
for life. 

By taking such a life membership, teachers 
not only confer upon themselves financial and 
professional benefits, but also assist in erecting 
a seven-story addition to N. E. A. Headquar- 
ters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

During the months of July and August the 
following twenty-one Pennsylvanians enrolled 
as life members in the N. E. A.: 

Bryan, George A., 317 E. Main St., Carnegie 

Clark, Mrs. Mary C., McKeesport 

Cline, E. B., 700 East Market St., Danville 

Colborn, Fern M., Mill Run 

Elder, Marguerite M., D-1 Alder Court Apts., 
Alder St., E. E., Pittsburgh 

Erdly, Calvin Victor, Hollidaysburg 

Hackenberg, J. L., 106 Wilson Ave., DuBois 

Haines, Armour A., Greensboro 

Hausser, Lewis G., Ralston 

Hemming, Charles Joseph, Shillington 

Kutz, William C., Northampton 

Kieffer, Hannah A., State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg 

Longacre, Reuben F., Lebanon 

Miller, Charles A., S. Brownsville 

Nancarrow, J. E., 712 Louisa St., Williamsport 

Newcomer, H. E., Dimock 

Oswald, Gus E., 544 Pine St., Catasauqua 

Schilling, D. Scott, Newton Hamilton 

Snowden, Foster Byron, Conemaugh 

Tietbohl, W. E., 308 E. Washington Ave., Con- 
nellsville 

Wicht, Edmund, Harrisburg 


Apply today to Secretary J. W. Crabtree for 
a life membership and send him a check for 
$10. Obey the impulse and help give Pennsy]l- 
vania its rightful place at the head of the list 
of states in professional membership in the 
N. E. A. 
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John Piersol McCaskey 


John Piersol McCaskey, editor emeritus of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, will cele- 
brate his ninety-second birthday on October 9. 
The members of the P. S. E. A. and its head- 
quarters staff welcome the opportunity which 
this anniversary gives them to forward their 
congratulations and best wishes to an old and 
good friend. 

Dr. McCaskey has been identified with the 
P. S. E. A. for seventy-four years. He joined 
the Association in 1855 and from 1866 to 1921, 
with the exception of one year, he was secre- 
tary of the association and assistant editor 
or editor of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 

The esteem in which Dr. McCaskey is held 
is evidenced in the poem printed below which 
was written™by a man who as a boy attended 
the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, when Dr. 
McCaskey was serving as its principal. 





To My Beloved Principal 


WM. S. GERHARD 
Freeburg, Pa. 


A man there is, of whom I tell, 
Who held the destinies in his hands 
Of boys whose feet trod slipping sands, 
Who well nigh slipped and fell. 


For two score years and ten he stood 
As Master in the old high school, 
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And taught and lived the Golden Rule, 
As everybody should. 


The good, the beautiful, the true! 
These were the ideals held on high 
Before the youthful mind and eye, 

And made impressions, too. 


Impressions that have lived and grown, 
And brought forth fruit in many a man 
Just as the good soil always can 

Wherein the seed is sown. 


Dear “Jack” McCaskey, never can 
Your boys forget those precious hours, 
When, like refreshing summer showers, 
You showed the worth of man, 


As from the sacred page you read, 
And then explained, as only you 
Seemed then to know just how to do, 
The truth of what was said. 


And then, perchance, the humblest flower 
Was sought, some lesson to impart, 
That penetrated to the heart, 

Like bee in leafy bower. 


Or was it some great masterpiece, 
The product of the artist’s skill, 
That held our reverent interest still? 

Would wonders never cease? 


O never can you know, strong man, 
The part you’ve had in many ways, 
In building souls, and so we praise, 

And thank as best we can. 





Temple University 
OcTOBER 18 AND 19, 1929 

Friday evening, October 18, Herman Harrell 
Horne, professor of philosophy and education 
in New York University, will open the Fifth 
Annual Secondary School Conference with an 
address on “How Moral Character Is Formed.” 
There will be three demonstration classes 
showing how the development of character 
can be made a conscious aim of the teacher 
of English, history, or junior business training. 

William E. Burkard, principal of the Tilden 
Junior High Scheol, is chairman of a round 
table on the typical pupil in the junior high 
school. 

Jesse Feiring Williams, professor of physi- 
cal education at Columbia University, will 
speak on Saturday morning. Frederick Prosch, 
the new director of the department of physical 
education at Temple, is arranging for a round 
table in his field. A new feature of the confer- 
ence is a meeting of supervisors of public 
school music. As usual the University will 
entertain visitors at luncheon on Saturday. 
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Central Convention District 
Lock HAVEN, OcTOoBER 10-12, 1929 


Superintendent Charles Coxe, Lewistown, 
president of our Central Convention District, 
and his executive committee have arranged un- 
usually attractive programs for the annual 
convention, which will be held at State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Oct. 10-12. The Clinton 
County Institute will be held there the week 
of October 8 and, through the splendid coopera- 
tion of Superintendent Guy C. Brosius, will 
combine its last two days with the convention 
district meeting. On Friday evening, October 
11, after a general session, Dallas W. Arm- 
strong, president of State Teachers College, 
and his faculty will tender a reception to all 
P. S. E. A. members in attendance. 

‘Speakers engaged for the general sessions 
are: 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, Juniata College 

Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota 

C. R. Foster, State Teachers College, Indiana 

Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg 

William M. Lewis, Lafayette College 

Ralph D. Owen, Temple University 

The following departments and sections will 
hold meetings: 


County Superintendents, Chairman, Sylvester B. 
Dunlap 

District Superintendents, Chairman, A. M. Weaver 

Graded School, Chairman, Edna D. Rich 

Pennsylvania Forensic League, Chairman, 
Coxe 

Junior High Schools, Chairman, Paul E. Shull 

Senior High Schools, Chairman, J. F. Puderbaugh 

Rural, Chairman, Mrs. Ora Gluck 

Agricultural, Chairman, C. H. MeConnel 

Mountain Arts, Chairman, M. M. Walter 

Industrial Education, Chairman, Charles C. Sadler 

Home Economics, Chairman, Sarah A. Moser 


Charles 





Northwestern Convention 
District 
MEADVILLE, OCTOBER 11 AND 12, 1929 


Superintendent P. D. Blair of Crawford 
County schools, president of the North- 
western Convention District, with the active 
cooperation of Superintendent Warren P. 
Norton, Meadville, chairman of the program 
committee, announces the following program 
for October 11 and 12 at Meadville. 


FRIDAY 


2:15 P. M.—General Session 
Address—J. Herbert Kelley 
Address—Charles R. Foster 
3:15 o'clock—Sessions of Departments, 
Round Tables 
6:00 o’clock—Convention Banquet 
8:00 o’clock—Grand Session 
-Address—State Superintendent, John A. H. Keith 
Address—President Lotus D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota 


Sections, 
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SaTURDAY 


9:00 A. M.—Sessions of Departments, 
Round Tables 
10 :30 .o’clock—General Session 
Address—Will Durant—Is Democracy a Failure? 


Sections, 


The Crawford County Institute held a three 
day session August 28 to 31 but will combine 
the last two days of the annual five-day session 
with the meeting of the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District. 

The section chairmen are: 


Agricultural Education—Biron E. Decker, Supervisor 
of Agriculture, Edinboro 

Art—Nina Gleaton, State Teachers College, Edinboro 

Commercial Education-—J. Leslie Ellis, High School, 
Warren 

High School English—Marguerite Gordon, Roosevelt 
Jr. High School, Erie 

Home Economics, Doris Mitchell, Edinboro 

I.atin—R. D. Schlenker, Mill Creek Township High 
School, R. D. No. 2, Erie 

High School Mathematics—Marguerite McClintock, 
Meadville 

Modern Language—Gértrude O’Leary, High 
School, Girard 


Joint 


Soe Britton, Meadville (County Supt. 
ice) 
Science—Hamilton Gillespie, Roosevelt Jr. High 


School, Erie 
Social Studies—Isabelle M. Carroll, 487 Arch Street. 
Meadville 
Trade and Industrial Arts—Noel J. Poux, 745 North 
Street, Meadville 
East End 


Klementary Arithmetic—Anna Mahoney, 

Building, Meadville 

Geography—Anna Robinson—942 West 9th Street, Erie 

Grades Two and Three—Mary Brennon, Harding 
School, Erie 

Elementary School History—J. E. Wheeling, Coch- 
ranton 

Elementary School Language—Genevieve A. Morris, 
309 West 8th St., Erie 

Physical and Health Education—D. G. Evans, Library 
Building, Erie 








Pennsylvania Forensic League 


Announcements have been received concern- 
ing the activities of the Pennsylvania Forensic 
League for the coming school year. The third 
annual state contest will be held in Philadel- 
phia, May 16, 1930. Modifications in the rules 
and regulations governing debating and ora- 
tions are being considered and some of the 
leading musicians of the State are formulating 
recommendations for the instrumental music 
contests. Among the features that are planned 
for the meeting in Philadelphia are vocal and 
instrumental ensembles. ; 

The higher institutions of learning of the 
State are manifesting keener interest in these 
contests each year. Last year Waynesburg 
College, Juniata College, Clarion State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock State Teachers Col- 
lege, and others acted as hosts for the sec- 
tional elimination contests. These activities 
are also sponsored by the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Formal announcement together with outlines 
of the forensic work for the coming year will 
appear in the November issue of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


October, 1929 
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J. F. Puderbaugh 
Lock Haven 

J. F. Puderbaugh is superintendent-elect of 
Lock Haven Schools. Mr. Puderbaugh has been 
acting superintendent since February when 
Nelson P. Benson became too ill to continue 
his duties. Previous to this time Mr. Puder- 
baugh had been principal of the high school 
for five years. 

After receiving his early education in the 
elementary schools and high school of Altoona, 
Mr. Puderbaugh took his A.B. degree at Dick- 
inson College. He earned his M.A. at Teachers 
Yollege, Columbia University, and later did 
zraduate work at Bucknell University and the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Puderbaugh taught first in the Latrobe 
Schools, then in the schools of North Plainfield, 
N. J., where he was elected, high school prin- 
cipal. Returning to Pennsylvania as principal 
of Lock Haven High School. he has taken an 
active part in the work of the P. S. E. A., serv- 
ing as president of the department of second- 
ary education and as vice-president of the 
PT A A, 





Modern Language 


Association 

Newly appointed modern language teachers 
in the state should send their dues for mem- 
bership in the Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association to Blossom L. Henry, 
276 Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, the secretary 
of the association. The membership fee of $2 
includes membership in both state and national 
associations, and subscriptions to both the 
Modern Language Journal and the Bulletin of 
the state association, both of which every pro- 
gressive teacher needs. 

The state association was highly compli- 
mented last year by Professor Handschin of 
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the National Federation, who wrote that he 
regarded it as the most vigorous of the re- 
gional associations. 

L. L. Rockwell of Bucknell University is 
the president; Mary H. Morgan of Peabody 
H. S., Pittsburgh, the vice-president. The 
members of the Council for the year are: F. 
W. Pierce of State College; Frieda M. Bausch 
of State Teachers College, Shippensburg; M. 
A. De Vitis of the University of Pittsburgh; 
Mary D. Potter of South Hills High School, 
Pittsburgh; William Atchley of Lancaster 
High School; G. Pearl Badger of Erie; E. M. 
Bowman of Dickinson College; Ida E. Warden 
of John Harris High School, Harrisburg. 

News items for the Bulletin should be sent 
to Marion Griggs, University of Pittsburgh, 
the editor. Maurice H. Kendall of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh is the business manager. 





Bucknell Conference 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, LEWISBURG 
Oct. 11 AND 12, 1929 


The fourth annual Conference on Education 
will be held at Lewisburg Friday and Satur- 
day, October 11 and 12 of this year, in connec- 
tion with the annual homecoming celebration. 
The program is being rapidly whipped into 
shape and promises to be the best yet. 

The conference will open on Friday at 2:00 
o’clock, with a general session at which Clar- 
ence Barber, president of Brown University, 
and Ambrose L. Suhrie, professor of normal 
school and teachers’ college education of the 
New York University School of Education, 
will be the speakers. President Emory W. 
Hunt of Bucknell will preside. 

From four to six-thirty three section meet- 
ings will be held for persons interested, respec- 
tively, in teacher training, the high school, and 
the junior high school. Widely known experts 
in these fields will speak at these meetings. 

The buffet supper, furnished to its guests 
by the University will be held in the new 
Women’s Dormitory at six-thirty. 

The main general session will be held in 
Commencement Hall at eight o’clock, Friday 
evening. Dr. Barber and Dr. Suhrie will de- 
liver the addresses of the evening. Appropriate 
music will be furnished by the Bucknell School 
of Music. 

Subject conferences will be held in English, 
health, Latin, mathematics, modern languages, 
religious education, science, and social science 
on Saturday morning from nine to twelve. 

The general topic for the conference is 
“Modern Trends in Education.” The various 
meetings will be cf special interest to teachers, 
administrators, and trainers of teachers in the 
secondary schools. All persons interested in 
education are cordially invited to attend. 





October, 1929 
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Greetings from N. E. A. President 


TO THE TEACHERS OF PENNSYLVANIA: 

Heartiest best wishes for the new school year! May it be for every teacher in 
Pennsylvania a year of happy achievement. Pennsylvania has an inspiring record in 
education which she has maintained from her pioneer days until now. May the devoted 
teachers who are serving the state in elementary schools, high schools, colleges, and 
professional schools reach new high levels of achievement during 1929-30. The profession 
is at work on its problems as never before. Among the great projects which are being 
carried forward in state after state and in the nation are: 

1. The enlistment of the profession toward the goal of 100% membership in 
local, state, and national associations. 

2. Life enlistment in behalf of permanent professional service. 

3. Vitalized group study and faculty meetings using the journals of state and 
national associations. 

4. Every teacher at work on the problems of the profession with a fuller under- 
standing of such questions as tenure, retirement, salaries, and the training of teachers. 

5. Revision of the curriculum to meet the new needs of today’s life. 

6. Better articulation of the various units of the school system. 

7. The interpretation of the schools through American Education Week. 

8. The strengthening of state departments of education and the creation of a 
federal department of education with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 

9. Preparation for the celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937. 


May every school in Pennsylvania work cn some of these projects—perhaps five 
out of the nine. The teaching profession today has a large place in American life. The 
people are turning to the schools with a rich and abundant faith that they will provide 
a start in life for our thirty million youth. Did any body of professional people ever 


face a greater challenge than this? 





E. RUTH PyRTLE, President 
National Education Association 


























Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 


The Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women will hold its annual meeting at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on Friday 
and Saturday, November 8 and 9. The dean’s 
relation to the mental health of high school and 
college students will be the general topic. 

The meetings will open with a luncheon on 
Friday, presided over by Dean Elisabeth Con- 
ard of Millersville State Teachers’ College. 
Dr. Frederick Allen of the Philadelphia 
Child Guidance Clinic will be the chief 
speaker at the afternoon session. The an- 
nual banquet at 7:30 will have as guest 
of honor, Dean Thyrsa W. Amos of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women. At the 
banquet Eleanor Lord, formerly dean of wo- 
men of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
will speak, followed by President Mervin G. 
Filler of Dickinson College, whose subject is 
“Some Inheritances of the American College.” 


Dean Frances Blanshard of Swarthmore Col- 
lege will preside. 

The Saturday morning session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of ways in which high 
school and college deans can cooperate in keep- 
ing students healthy-minded. The speakers 
will include Dean Charlotte Ray of Pennsy]l- 
vania State College and Dean Florence Kunkel 
of Edinboro State Teachers’ College. 

Meetings will be held at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel, and will be open to all interested per- 
sons. Arrangements for rooms should be made 
directly with the hotel. Tickets for the lunch- 
eon ($1.00) and the banquet ($2.50) must be 
secured in advance from Margaret MacDonald, 
Cheltenham Township High School, Elkins 
Park. 





In the matter of character education no get- 
good-quick scheme will work. The moral qual- 
ity must permeate the whole. This can be pos- 
sible only in a quite different type of school 
from what is now usual.—Wm. H. Kilpatrick. 
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Group Insurance 


Why is The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association Interested in Group Insurance? 


The status of the group insurance plan 
adopted by the Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association is the 
same as that indicated in the last issue of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. The Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is considering whether the master 
policy of the Association conforms with the 
State insurance law. 

The question has been raised on several oc- 
casions, “Why is the Association interested in 
group insurance?” The answer is, “Because 
of its interest in its members.” The Associa- 
tion acting in behalf of its 60,000 members can 
secure advantages which local branches acting 
independently can not secure. No selfish mo- 
tive from the point of view of the Association 
is attached to this interest. All of the bene- 
fits derived from group action will be returned 
to the individual members. 

Through the Association as an intermediary, 
continuous insurance benefits are guaranteed 
to teachers even though they may move from 
one district to another or from one section 
of the State to another, or even if they move 
without the State. If insurance was by local 
groups this would not be possible inasmuch as 
the plan of insurance accepted by the indi- 
vidual teacher would change with practically 
every change of position. 

A second advantage is that teachers as a 
group are a selected insurance risk. This fact, 
combined with the advantages of a large group, 
results in a favorable net cost. 

Still another reason for having the Associa- 
tion sponsor this type of insurance is to be 
found in the advantage that it gives the widely 
scattered teachers employed in small districts 
under the jurisdiction of the county superin- 
tendents. The Association is able, through 
local county branches, to consolidate all of 
these individuals into units of sufficient size 
for insurance purposes. Since group insurance 
cannot be made effective unless there are at 
least fifty individuals in the group, the teach- 
ers in many districts can not secure the ad- 
vantages of a group insurance program unless 
some means of consolidation such as referred 
to above were possible. 


An added reason is that it supplements the 
advantages of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System for all those members of the 
Association who are contributors. Pennsylva- 
nians are proud of this retirement system, the 
support that it has received from all elements 
of the Commonwealth interested in the welfare 
of the teachers, and the benefits that accrue 
to teachers at retirement. The maximum bene- 
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fits from the Retirement System, however, re- 
sult only after many years of service in the 
teaching profession and many contributions to 
the retirement fund. Unless guaranteed from 
some private source, the young teacher begin- 
ning her teaching career has no estate in case 
of death. Group insurance guarantees this to 
members of the Retirement System. It guaran- 
tees in case of death a principal sum of at 
least $1,000 at a minimum cost. Thus the 
teacher is assured not only of an income at re- 
tirement through the Retirement System but 
also an estate through group insurance in case 
of an early death. 

Lastly, the most important benefits to the 
teachers in having insurance through one mas- 
ter policy held by the Association are the 
concomitants which accompany large numbers 
of individuals working together toward a com- 
mon purpose and goal. As individuals, many 
of the teachers of the State cannot, because of 
health or age, secure individual insurance. 
Through group action, insurance can be made 
available to every teacher in the Commor- 
wealth at a reasonable cost. The plan as out- 
lined by the Association aims to give the 
maximum good to the maximum number of in- 
dividuals. The strong will help to bear the 
insurance burdens of the weak. The young 
will help to bear the insurance burdens of the 
old; but when, as the years roll on, the young 
and strong shall have become the old and weak, 
their insurance burdens will be shared by the 
younger members of the Association who have 
taken their places. This does not mean an 
added cost for insurance to the extent that it 
would be undesirable for the younger mem- 
bers. The united action of the group results 
in a lower insurance cost for the youngest 
member of the Association than can be secured 
by individual action. 


GROUP INSURANCE NEWS ITEMS 


In the Pittsburgh Teachers Association, E. 
R. Carson, president, is hopeful that 75 per 
cent of the members of the association will 
make application for group insurance this fall. 
The group insurance adopted by the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association is known as “Group 
Health and Accident Insurance.” Benefits are 
payable in event of disability caused by illness 
and accident. The principal sum is payable in 
case of loss of life, limbs, sight, etc., and in 
certain instances contributions are made to 
hospital expenses. By recent action of the 
governing board the principals of elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools are eligible for 
this group casualty insurance. It is expected 
that this action will result in a 75 per cent 
enrolment. 

The Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and 
Industry in Philadelphia recently adopted a so- 
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cial insurance program through which retire- 
ment annuities, group life insurance, total and 
permanent disability benefits, and visiting 
nurse service are made available to its staff 
members and faculty. Annuities will run as 
high as $5,000 a year. The group life insur- 
ance ranges in amounts from a minimum of 
$600 to a maximum of $5,000, the individual 
amoun‘s being determined by salary. The total 
amount of life insurance provided will approxi- 
mate $250,000. Announcement of the program 
which is being underwritten by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company was recently 
made by A. Van Rensselaer, president of the 
Institute’s Board of Trustees. 

J. E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad, endorses grour 
life insurance as follows: “The inauguration 
of the company’s group insurance program :s 
one of the finest things ever done for the 
Rock Island employees. It has demonstrated 
its value repeatedly.” 

The Jones and Laughlin Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh recently announced an expansion 
of its employees’ benefit program to a total 
of approximately $60,000,000 group life insur- 
ance. This is an increase of $35,000,000 pro- 
tection for the 25,000 employees of the cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries. The increased 
coverage became effective August 31. The in- 
dividual benefits are increased from $1,000 to 
$4,000, determined according to occupation. 
The employees also receive protection ranging 
from a minimum of $1,000 to a maximum of 
$5,000 with sick and accident benefits and ac- 
cidental death and dismemberment protection. 


The Pullman Company recently announced 
that it had adopted a group life insurance 
plan by which approximately 30,000 employees 
will be protected for a total of approximately 
$60,000,000. The insurance was written by 
the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
The Pullman Company will pay the premiums 
for the month of September but thereafter the 
major part of the premiums will be paid by 
the employees with the company meeting the 
remainder of the expenses. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS, whose salaries were held 
up in various districts throughout Wyoming 
Valley, Luzerne County, because of lack of 
funds, were entitled to collect interest on the 
money owed them. When the teachers of Ash- 
ley asked for the interest on their salaries, 
the members of the board of education were 
willing to pay it. A solicitor, however, advised 
a test case. Tekla Bruce, one of the teachers, 
brought suit against the school district of Ash- 
ley and within three days of the presentation 
of the case the judge handed down a favorable 
decision by which a score of teachers benefited. 


October, 1929 


John A. Hays 


After serving the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania for a period of fifty-two years, John 
A. Hays, a teacher of Hempfield Township, re- 
tired last May at the age of seventy. All of 
this service has been in Westmoreland County 
and with the exception of two years, it has 
been continuous. 

Mr. Hays, a native of Donegal, received his 
early education in the common schools there. 
Later he continued his education in the sol- 
diers’ Orphans Home at Uniontown, and at 
Jumonville. He began his teaching career in 
the Mt. Hope School, Donegal Township, when 
he was sixteen years of age. Since that time 
he has served in the capacity of grade teacher 
and supervising principal of the schools of 
North Huntingdon and Mt. Pleasant Town- 
ships. For the past ten years he has served 
as principal of the Mt. Odin School in Hemp- 
field Township. 

As an expression of the esteem in which he 
is held by his associates, the teachers of Hemp- 
field Township presented Mr. Hays with a 
handsome watch, while the teachers and pupils 
of the Mt. Odin School presented him with a 
chain. 





PROGRESS is being made in the organization 
of the First International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene to be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 5-10, 1930. President Hoover has honored 
the Congress by accepting the position of hon- 
orary president. Already twenty-six countries 
are represented on the committee on organiza- 
tion. The Congress, of which William A. White 
is president and Clifford W. Beers, secretary- 
general, is being sponsored by mental hygiene 
and related organizations in the different 
countries, 
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Slippery .Rock Debating Team 


Front row, left to right—Mayer Golden, Philadelphia; Ethaline Hartge, Tarentum; Lew- 
is Kayler, Chicora; Jane Bingham, Bridgeville. 


Back row—Ruth Horowitz, Farrell; Donald Hoffmaster, 


New Castle; Betty Sullivan, 


Pittsburgh; Russell Morgan, Pittsburgh; Alice Dean, Polk; and Professor Thos. J. S. Heim, 


coach, Slippery Rock. 


Slippery Rock participated in five dual debates and one single debate during the past sea- 


son with splendid results. Out of a possible eleven decisions, Slippery Rock won eight. Dual 
debates were held with each of the State Teachers Colleges in Western Pennsylvania. In 
addition Juniata College was met at Juniata and the Slippery Rock debaters won the decis- 
ion of the judges. The last dual debate was held with Shippensburg State Teachers College 
and again Slippery Rock debaters emerged victorious. 

A summary of the season shows that Slippery Rock won decisions from the State Teach- 
ers’ Colleges at California, Clarion, Edinboro, Indiana, and Shippensburg, and Juniata Col- 
lege. In the dual debates held with California, Clarion, and Edinboro, Slippery Rock lost 


one decision to each team. 





HYDROGEN GAS, a supposedly indivisible ele- 
ment, was split into two substances in a dem- 
onstration before the American Chemical So- 
ciety September 10. K. F. Bohnhoeffer, a young 
German, who performed the experiment, is the 
discoverer. The discovery forecasts a revolu- 
tion in physical chemistry and opens up the 
way to find an entire new species of molecule, 
according to Hugh S. Taylor of Princeton 
University, who presided at the meeting. He 
says it is the greatest scientific discovery of 
1929 and is the first proof of something fore- 
cast mathematically by the new wave me- 
chanics. 


It has been estimated that the mortality in 
correspondence courses is 95%—three million 
people and seventy million doijlars! Forty per 
cent of evening school students drop out in 
the first ten weeks presumably because they 
do not get what they want. Yet the numbers 
seeking knowledge and willing to spend time 
and money in the search is constantly growing. 

Can the state ignore this situation? There 
are problems involved vitally affecting large 
numbers of citizens and thereby affecting the 
welfare of the state. The expedition is afoot. 
The state could at least finance the exploration. 
—J. M. Kniseley, Principal, Broadway Evening 
School, Seattle, Washington. 
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Thomas Jefferson Bankert 


Hanover 


Thomas J. Bankert of Hanover, having 
served the public schools for forty-nine years, 
retired on June 30 upon reaching the age of 
compulsory retirement. Mr. Bankert was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and began teaching school in 
1877. He taught one year in Germany Town- 
ship, Adams County, two terms in Union 
Township, nineteen terms in Conewago Town- 
ship, and twenty-one in Pennville, Penn Town- 
ship. 

Mr. Bankert was elected school director of 
Hanover Borough School District in Novem- 
ber, 1915, and served the term of six years. 
In July, 1916 he was elected secretary of the 
board, which position he held, while still 
teaching, until November, 1923. At that time 
he discontinued teaching and served as secre- 
tary, truant officer, and business manager of 
the Hanover Schools until he retired. 





Prizes and Scholarships 


Miami branch of the League of American 
Pen Women is offering a cash prize of $100 
for the best poem of not over one hundred lines 
on “The Preservation of Human Life in Con- 
nection with the Abolishment of Capital Pun- 
ishment.” All manuscripts must be accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents to cover contest 
expenses and must be sent to Pauline Eaton 
Spofford, 229 S. W. 21st Court, Miami, Fla., 
by January 1, 1930. Manuscripts must be 
anonymous and accompanied by a sealed en- 
velope with the name of the author inside. 
Judge F. B. Stoneman, editor of the Miami 
Herald; Morton M. Milford, editor of the 
Miami Daily News; and Orton B. Lowe, head 
of the English department. of the University 
of Miami, will act as judges, 


October, 1929 


The Paris Pact in American 
High Schools 


The United States has ratified with fourteen 
other nations a treaty which renounces war 
as.an instrument of national policy. More than 
sixty other nations of the world have signified 
their intention to adhere to the treaty, and it 
will probably become well-nigh world embrac- 
ing. 

Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, who, as Secretary 
of State, had a part in the preparation and 
ratification of the Treaty, believes that the 
Pact can be made effective if it continues to 
be backed by the public opinion of all na- 
tions. The discussion of the Pact in the schools 
of this and other countries is of world impor- 
tance. It is therefore suggested to all high- 
school principals and to high-school teachers 
of history and other social sciences, of Eng- 
lish, and of public speaking that they plan a 
study and discussion of the text of the Pact 
with their students for such a period as may 
be convenient during the school year of 1929- 
30. 

The project for the study of the Pact is 
being stimulated by The National Student 
Forum through a committee consisting of 
leaders -in educational and religious organiza- 
tions. For students in any high school in the 
United States to participate in this study of 
the Pact, it is necessary only that their princi- 
pal or teachers register the classes or groups 
with this committee. The teachers will then 
be provided with study outlines, lists of books, 
and other literature covering all aspects of 
the subject. No charge is made for registra- 
tion and material. 

There are a number of interesting but op- 
tional features of the plan for individual high 
schools. These include: 

1. The principal and teachers may have 
their students prepare papers of not more than 
three hundred words on the theme: “How 
May the Pact for the Renunciation of War 
Be Made Effective?” 

2. The school may arrange for local judges 
to determine the best paper. 

8. The school may assign one of the awards 
which will be provided free upon application 
to the Committee in Charge. 

4. The school may enter its winning paper 
for the State award by sending it with a cer- 
tification to the State supervisor, whose name 
and address will be announced before Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. For the purpose of this project, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Canal 
Zone, and Porto Rico will be regarded as 
“States.” The Virgin Islands will be grouped 
with the Canal Zone. 

5. The school may have several of its best 
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papers used as orations in public-speaking 
classes and high-school organizations, or rep- 
resentatives of these classes or organizations 
may deliver these orations before various 
classes or the school assembly or before local 
church or community groups. 

The preparation of papers and their en- 
trance for school, State, and national awards 
are entirely optional features; any participat- 
ing high school may adopt one or more of 
them. 

Awards are as follows: 

1. For the best school paper, selected by 
judges appointed by the school—a full-color 
reproduction of the signature pages of the 
original Paris Pact, with appropriate inscrip- 
tion to the individual student. 

2. For the best paper in the State, select- 
ed by State committee—two awards. For the 
school, a large, handsomely framed, full-color 
reproduction of the entire original Paris Pact, 
with appropriate inscription to the individual 
school; for the student, a finely framed, full- 
color reproduction of the signature pages of 
the original treaty, also with appropriate in- 
scription. 

3. For the best paper in the United States, 
selected by national committee—a two months’ 
vacation trip to Europe for the summer of 
1930 having a total value of $500. 

4, For each student who, as certified by 
the principal, effectively delivers his paper as 
an address before a class, group of classes, 
school assembly, or church or community 
group—a “special service” award consisting 
of a reproduction of the signature pages 
of the original treaty, with appropriate nota- 
tion of the number of addresses given by the 
individual student. ‘ 

The calendar of procedure is: 

1. Registration of class, group, or schools 
—any time between September 1, 1929 and 
June 1, 1930. 

2. Date before which award may be made 
for best paper produced in individual school— 
February 1, 1930. 

8. Date before which papers receiving 
school award may be presented to State com- 
mittee on competition for State Award— 
March 1, 1980. 

4. Date before which announcement may 
be made of winners of State award and papers 
receiving State Award may be presented to 
national committee—April 1, 1930. 

5. Date on which announcement will be 
made of winner of national award—May 1, 
1930. 

6. Date before which “special service” 
awards may be made to students in local 
schools—June 30, 1930. 


For additional information, high-school 
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principal and teachers should address the 
National Student Forum on the Peace Pact, 
532 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


FACSIMILE OF TREATY FOR SALE 

The World Peace Foundation at Boston has 
made up a handsome four-color facsimile of 
the Kellogg Treaty designed especially for 
permanent display in schools and libraries. 
This is an authorized reproduction of the 
original document deposited in the archives of 
the U. S. Department of State at Washington. 
It shows not only the text of the Treaty in 
French and English, but includes the signa- 
tures, the seals, and the colors of the binding. 
In the interest of legibility, the two principal 
articles are also reproduced in larger type. 

This reproduction is provided with metal 
hangers at the top and bottom for users who 
do not wish to frame it. It will be sent post 
paid in a mailing tube from the Foundation 
offices at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, for 
$1 per copy. 





Exhibit, Wesleyville Public 
School 


The annual exhibit of the Wesleyville Pub- 
lic School was held in April in the Willow 
Street building. The exhibit consisted of a 
display of all phases of school work from the 
first grade through the senior high school. 
The building was open to the public from 
7:30 until 10:00 P. M. 





Education is a long-term investment by the 
public—Thomas H. Briggs. 
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Pennsylvania’s Winner 
Ivan A. Getting 


Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


Wilbur B. Huston of Fort Madison, Wash- 
ington, was named the winner of the Thomas 
A. Edison competition for choice of a protegé 
and follower in the footsteps of the inventor. 
The lad, who is sixteen years old, receives as 
a prize a four-year course with all living and 
incidental expenseg paid in the institution of 
his choice. He decided to take the chemical 
engineering course at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

The committee announced that four other 
boys, who rated high in the examination, would 
be given four-year scholarships in technical 
institutions. Ivan A. Getting of Pittsburgh, 
the boy who represented the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, was one of the four. These four 
averaged between 88 and 92 in the test. The 
winner’s score was 92. 

In speaking to the boys before the examina- 
tion, Mr. Edison spoke in the lucid and cau- 
tious terms of a scientist as follows: 

“It is a great pleasure for me to welcome 
you forty-nine young men, representatives of 
the forty-eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

“You young men represent a selection from 
the youth of America. A selection made by the 
exercise of the best judgment of many minds. 
You are here at my invitation for a final com- 
petition to determine which among you shall 
be awarded the Edison Scholarship. Those 
among us who will act as judges will be influ- 
enced by many considerations in making the 
final award. We hope that time will prove our 
selection to have been a wise one. But this is 
up to the winner himself. 
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“It must be remembered that there is no 
test, no suitable yardstick which can deter- 
mine positively the relative value of one hu- 
man being as compared to another. Life and 
human relationships are too complex, too in- 
volved, to permit such determination. The 
race will be a close one. It would be a stupid 
race, however, if everybody won. 


“The purpose of this scholarship contest is 
to stimulate the interest of the youth of Amer- 
ica in mental development, with particular 
emphasis on scientific matters and more gen- 
erally in the high ideals that make for the 
finest type of American manhood.” 





Dorothy Enloe, Platteville, Wis. 


Grade Teacher Award 


Dorothy Enloe of Platteville, Wisconsin, has 
been awarded the Founder’s Medal for 1929, 
“For Service in Education” offered by The 
Grade Teacher magazine of Boston for the 
most outstanding achievement in actual class- 
room practice. The Award, made by fifteen 
educational authorities, includes a gold medal 
and an eight weeks’ free trip abroad. 


The work on which the Award was based 
is an outstanding contribution to elementary 
school teaching. Miss Enloe has devised a plan 
for testing the progress of one class, while at 
the same time teaching another. She has in- 
creased the class recitation period 100%, and 
thus solved one of the most serious problems 
of the ungraded school, namely, lack of suf- 
ficient time for recitation. Her method is to 
call up two classes at the same time; she gives 
one class a check-test to write out, while she 
assigns to the other a new lesson, explains dif- 
ficulties, and teaches the pupils how to study. 
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Northampton Junior and Senior 
High School Band 


Enriching the “Three R’s” 


Time was when the education of youth cen- 
tered around the “three R’s.” Not only did 
teaching revolve around this trio but it con- 
fined itself solely to it. That day is past. We 
have discovered there are some things as vital- 
ly necessary to education—the development of 
character and physique, a stimulation for 
truth, the promotion of clear thinking and 
clean living. : 

Today Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic are 
basic as ever. But it is a more rounded train- 
ing that develops reasoning and fosters indi- 
viduality. We have outgrown primitive edu- 
cational methods. 


Likewise our attitude toward living has 
changed. We build better homes; we have re- 
duced our working hours and increased our 
social activities. Our playgrounds have sup- 
planted the alleys for our boys and our parks 
afford the picnic grounds for our citizens. 
School buildings have become the Community 
Center for play and social recreation and the 
headquarters for adult education and training. 

We have come from an existing to an evolv- 
ing life. We are striving to make education a 
means to wisdom. Today the school house is 
the measuring rod of progress. Often it is the 
architectural pride of the community. It is 
equipped beyond the dreams of generations 
ago. Class rooms and subject matter no longer 


repel pupils. Compulsory attendance laws do 
not account for the yearly pyramiding of 
school attendance. The Teacher personality, 
combined with fresh air, sunshine, and good 
cheer are impelling. Physical development is 
encouraged, the practical in education stress- 
ed, and the cultural side of life emphasized. 
Music, art, and drama have become an impor- 
tant part of the curriculum. Foundations are 
laid for better and more abundant living and 
a finer spirit of human relations. 


These influences reach beyond the pupil into 
the home. More and more are we bringing the 
school into relationship with the family. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations have proved the 
connecting link. They are an evidence of the 
growth of a common interest in educational 
work. 


Our schools are the mirrors of our national 
progress. It is one of the blessings of our 
democracy that we keep our schools pliant, re- 
‘sponsive to the country’s growth. We are of 
those who feel that the “three R’s” have not 
suffered by the change but that a great stride 
has been taken beyond them. We have added 
to these the “three C’s”—Character, Culture, 
and Citizenship. 


The Enriching of the “Three R’s” is a story 
not only of educational progress but likewise 
community betterment—Better Schools 
League, Ine. 
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Perfect Attendance Records 


Elizabeth Denver 


Marble Hill 


Elizabeth Denver of Marble Hill, a student 
who was graduated at Hawley High School at 
the June commencement, has achieved the laud- 
able distinction of having never missed a day 
during her entire school attendance. 














Emilie Miller 


Parkesburg, Pa. 


Emilie Miller of Parkesburg, fourteen years 
of age and a member of the tenth grade of 
Parkesburg High School, has attended school 
for nine years without being absent or tardy. 
She led her class of thirty when she graduated 
from eighth grade and has had the highest rec- 
ord thus far of any pupil who ever attended 
Parkesburg High School. 
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J. Donald Conn 


Georges Township 


J. Donald Conn of Georges Township, Fay- 
ette County, completed twelve years of school 
with a perfect attendance record. He made 
the highest grade in his senatorial district by 


‘competitive examination and won the four-year 


scholarship amounting to $400. He entered 
State College this fall. 





Curtis Newman 
McClellandtown, Pa. 


Curtis Newman, a pupil in the McClelland- 
town grade school, has completed the eighth 
grade without missing a day or being tardy 
during the eight years. 
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Rhoda Chambers 


Coatesville, Pa. 


Rhoda Chambers, a graduate of the class of 
Coatesville High School, has a perfect attend- 
ance record of eight consecutive years. 





Donald and Clair Black 


Duncansville, Pa. 


These cousins have enviable records of 
school attendance. Donald Black, on the left, 
is ten years old and has attended the Foot of 
Ten School of Blair County for four years 
without missing a day. He is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Black. 


His cousin, Clair Black, son of Homer 
Black, is twelve years old, and has a perfect 
attendance record of three years in the same 
school. Donald is in the fifth grade and Clair 
in the seventh grade. 
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Margaret Groff 
Coatesville, Pa. 


Margaret Groff, a member of the same grad- 
uating class as Rhoda Chambers, almost 
equalled her record by attending school for six 
consecutive years without being absent or 
tardy. 





A Notable School Record 


The five daughters of John H. Dieter, Tower 
City, Schuylkill County, have been neither 
tardy nor absent from school for four conse- 
cutive years. Florence is a member of the so- 
phomore class; Pearl and Myrtle are members 
of the freshman class; Freda is in the sixth 
grade; and Eleanore is in the fifth grade. 
Eleanore has not missed a day since she start- 
ed school. 





Nancy was saying her prayers. “And please,” 
she petitioned, “make Boston the capital of 
Vermont.” 

“Why, Nancy!” exclaimed her mother. 
“What in the world made you say that?” 

“T made it that in my examination paper 
today, and I want it to be right.”—-The Coun- 
try Gentleman. 
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Walter Damrosch 


School Radio Concerts 


Walter Damrosch’s second season of radio 
concerts for schools and colleges is scheduled 
to open October 11 under the auspices of the 
National Broadcasting Company. The enor- 
mous success of last year’s series has resulted 
in a decision to increase the area over which 
the concerts are broadcast. M. H. Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, has announced that the company’s entire 
two networks, covering some sixty odd stations, 
will be hooked up. The concerts will be known 
as the NBC Music Appreciation Hour. 

The schedule of concerts for next year as 
announced by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany follows: 


Grades 3 and 4 at 11 A. M. 

Grades 5 and 6 at 11:30 A. M. 
October 11 December 15 February 14 
October 25 January 3 February 28 
November 8 January 17 March 14 
November 22 January 31 March 28 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 at 11 A. M. 

High Schools and Colleges, 11:30 A. M. 
October 18 December 20 February 21 
November 1 January 10 March 7 
January 24 


March 21 
February 7 April 4 


November 15 
December 6 





Books are a guide in youth, and an enter- 
tainment for age.—Collier. 





The true university of these days is a col- 
lection of books.—Carlyle, from Heroes and 
Hero-Worship. 





When thou hast eaten and art full, then 
thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the 
good land which He hath given thee.—Deut. 
8:10. 
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Home Classes for Alien Women 
Williamsport, Pa. 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
group of adult alien students in the home class 
for alien women of Williamsport. This city 
made its initial effort in this work in 1899- 
1900 and has conducted Americanization class- 
es continously during the thirty succeeding 
years. 

The work among the foreign-born women of 
the community is carried on by Alice W. Mar- 
tin, who visits the women in their homes or 
conducts neighborhood meetings for the pur- 
pose of teaching the aliens how to speak, read, 
and write in English. : 

Seven of the women with whom Mrs. Martin 
is working also attend the Americanization 
school. Although she has been working among 
these women less than a year, Mrs. Martin 
already has a class of 50. 

Periodical social affairs are promoted and 
health meetings are held. The women—Ital- 
ians, Russians, Syrians, Armenians, and Ger- 
mans—thus are learning to melt in the great 
melting pot which is America. 

The Americanization classes are taught by 
W. W. Stiber, principal, and Roland T. Mac- 
Laren, assistant. The training the men and 
women get in conversation, reading, writing, 
English, arithmetic, and civics prepares them 
not only for naturalization but for better citi- 
zenship. Presentation to the court of the certi- 
ficate granted by this school on completion of 
required work, exempts applicants for final 
naturalization papers from examination. Four- 
teen members of the class received their pa- 
pers at the January term of court. 





THE VOTERS OF MESHOPPEN BOROUGH re- 
cently authorized a bond issue of $14,000 for 
the purpose of erecting an addition to their 
high school. The school board is very busy 
rushing plans for the building which they pro- 
pose to have erected at once. 
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Junior Red Cross 
Christmas Boxes 


The Green Street School is a member school 
of the Southeastern Pennsylvania Junior Red 
Cross, which includes 509 schools of Philadel- 
phia and Philadelphia, Delaware, Montgomery, 
Chester, and Bucks Counties. In October the 
Lansdale classes make little pieces of ‘handi- 
work and buy toys and other gifts that chil- 
dren love, to put in the famous little overseas 
cartons of the American Junior Red Cross. 
Nearly 100,000 of these boxes go each year 
from schoolrooms of the United States to pupil 
groups in eighteen European nations, as well 
as to our insular territories, and this year as 
in 1928, to Japan and Turkey. In the last 
named country a Junior Red Crescent society 
is now being organized in the schools, with 
aims similar to those of the Red Cross Juniors. 
A gift of $2,500 has been made from the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund maintained by the 
American pupils to help in getting this work 
started. 

The Southeastern Pennsylvania Junior Red 
Cross groups in the different schools which 
participated last year in the Christmas box 
project filled a total of 959 cartons. The activ- 
ity is only.one of many carried on during the 
year by the Green Street School members, who 
are active in local and national services also. 





THE MARVELOUS EVOLUTION in scientific ther- 
mal advancement made in recent years will be 
demonstrated at an exposition to be held by 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers in the Commercial Museum, 
Philadelphia, January 27-31. 
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A Junior Red Cross Group of 
the Green Street School, La«s- 
dale, with gifts they hare 
made for the _ internationul 
Christmas bozes. 


Armistice Day Programs 

Programs suggested for use in celebrating 
Armistice Day, Goodwill Day, and Memorial 
Day, which have the focus of attention placed 
on heroes of peace and avenues for world co- 
operation, rather than military achievements, 
have been compiled by the Education Committee 
of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, and are available upon applica- 
tion to the League at the Pennsylvania Branch, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Songs, poems, plays, pageants, folk dances, 
selections from the writings of famous men, 
and topics for short talks and essays, are in- 
cluded, classified according to the age of the 


pupil. 








Bird House Contest 


S. Brownsville Junior High School 


The bird houses in the above picture were 
made in the industrial arts department of the 
S. Brownsville Junior High School by seventh 
and eighth grade boys under the direction of 
Alton W. Frey, teacher. Standard tools were 
awarded to the first three winners. 





In the highest civilization the book is still 
the highest delight.—Emerson. 
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C. H. Gordinier 


C. H. Gordinier, president of State Teachers 
College, Millersville, the past eleven years and 
member of the faculty there eighteen years, 
is now head of the English department and 
facully advisor, Beckley College, Harrisburg. 
He is widely known as a lecturer before educa- 
tional, business, social, and civic groups. He 
is a life member of the P. S. E. A.and a mem- 
ber of the N. E. A. His residence is in Camp 
Hill. 





New Positions 


Aaron, Emily, home economics, Clarion 
ere yy Herbert, teacher, Farmington Twp. 


Austin, Roy S., asst. prin., Dimock H. S. 
Barner, Robert P., prin., Sr. H. S., Rochester 
Bawden, Herrick T., instructor in education, 
Teachers College, Temple U. 
Beck, John D., prin., Jr. H. S., Lock Haven 
Brunton, W. E., supr., Vocational Industrial 
Education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 
Butler, M. S., prin., Herrick Center H. S. 
Clemenson, G. H., prin., Shippensville H. S. 
Cochran, A. L., prin., Sr. H. S., Clarion 
Collett, Marion, prin., Highland Consolidated 
School, Clarion Co. 
a teacher, Fifth Ave. H. S., Pitts- 


g 
Dolbear, Frank, prin., Springville H. S. 
Felker, Arthur M., prin., Milford H. S. 
Folmar, Amanda, dental hygienist, Clarion 
Fromm, Max J., teacher, Lock Haven H. S. 
Greenawalt, F. G., prin., Susquehanna H. S. 
Gummo, Vivian, teacher, Lock Haven H. S. 
—— Adelbert, prof., English, Susque- 
anna 
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Hock, Reagan I., prin., Sr. H..S., Lock Haven 
Irving, Lucy, prof., een Pog “Susquehanna i. 
Lathom, Russell, prin., Jr. H. S., Rochester 

— John M., prin., Noxen H. S., Wyoming 


Livermore, Francis L., history, English, Du- 
bois H. S. 

Minkler, Frank, prin., Harford H. S. 

Robinson, George A., prin., Monroe Twp. H. 

Beaumont 

Sarver, Cyril C., supr. prin., Olive Ave. School, 
Dubois 

Schaffer, L. G., prin. of Cochran J. H. S., 
Johnstown 

Shaner, James B., an mechanical arts, Muh- 
lenberg Twp. H 

Shenk, Jesse, opportunity teacher, Haverford 
Twp. Schools 

Slater, Paul B., director, instrumental music, 
Beaver Falls 


Smith, James B., prin., Oakland Twp. H. S., 
Venango Co. 

Smith, Matthew J. A., supr. prin. of Fleetwood 
Schools 

Snyder, Harmon M., asst. prof. in education, 
Temple U. 

Strang, _—— prin., Waterford Vocational 
H. 


Sullivan, E. J., supr. prin., Hazleton Schools 

Swoyer, Clyde, H. 8. teacher, Renovo 

Taylor, Willis, commercial, Emporium H. S$. 

Teal, Harry D., supt. of Clairton Schools 

Templin, Samuel E., English, history, and 
geography, Muhlenberg Twp. H. S. 

Thonssen, Lester, asst. prof. of public speak- 
ing, Lafayette College 

Toy, S. Paul, prin., St. Petersburg H. S. 

Valentine, Allan C., dean of men, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Wanner, Adelaide W., music supr., Muhlen- 
berg Twp. Schools 

Ward, David A., supt. of Chester Schools 

Washabaugh, Alice, art supr., Rochester 

Williams, Franklin G., prof., mathematics, 
Susquehanna U. 

Willis, Emma B., visual education, Haverford 
Twp. Schools 

Wolf, Robert C., mathematics, Emporium H. 
S. ; 





THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Burnham Public 
Schools, compiled by Elmer E. Sipe, super- 
vising principal, presents a graphic portrayal 
of school progress in Burnham during the 
year. The report places emphasis on getting 
more education for the money spent. It deals 
with such fundamentals as child accounting, 
promotions and failures, improving the mark- 
ing system, participation in testing surveys, 
and remedial instruction. 





We should think of progress of education 
more in terms of evolution than in terms of 
revolution.—W. C. Bagley. 
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Abington High School Band 


Your Friends, the Publishers 


There has long since ceased to be any doubt 
about the constructive services of the text- 
book publishers to public school development. 
The day of questionable methods in the market- 
ing of textbooks has also for the most part 
slipped into the limbo of forgotten things. 
Publishers are still the most potent force in 
curriculum development in America in spite 
of a generally awakened interest in this activ- 
ity on the part of educators. The friendly atti- 
tude that uniformly exists between buyer and 
seller in the textbook business is a praise- 
worthy condition. 

But publishers are sometimes thoughtlessly 
imposed upon by teachers, and a word needs 
to be said in this connection. The bane of the 
business is the terrific drain in the giving of 
free samples of textbooks. Perhaps publishers 
were originally at fault in encouraging this 
practice, but in fairness to them teachers ought 
now aid in checking the practice. Textbooks 
could be sold at lower figures if this item of 
selling expense were materially reduced. And 
the teacher does hold much of the power of 
improvement in her own hands. 


Publishers are glad to have teachers mani- 
fest enough interest in some new publication 
to write for a copy, but why should the teach- 
er expect to get that copy without paying for 
it? Frequently there is no possibility whatever 
of its being considered for general use, but it 
is sent for merely because the teacher thinks 
it might be of value to her. In no other line of 
business would that same teacher expect to 
get a full-sized package of a product that 
interested her, although samples are some- 


times offered. One cannot write for a tire for 
the automobile and expect it to be sent gratis 
on the theory that if satisfactory it may be 
adopted for all four wheels. Even a box of 
face powder cannot be obtained with the mak- 
er’s compliments in the hope that by thus 
submitting it he may gain an exclusive five- 
year contract. Why should the publisher’s 
wares be regarded so differently? If the teach- 
er wants a copy of a new text, the equitable 
thing to do is to send along the money to pay 
for it. Or, because administrative heads of 
school systems are generally expected to be 
in touch with the newest materials, she can 
probably obtain a copy from the superinten- 
dent’s office for such inspection as she wishes 
to make; or she can ask to have a representa- 
tive call. Publishers will never escape the ne- 
cessity of supplying samples to school execu- 
tives or teacher committees which are definite- 
ly charged with the duty of specific text adop- 
tions, but they ought not to be subjected to 
indiscriminate requests. 

The self-respect which makes us unwilling 
to step into a store and ask a merchant to 
give us an article off his shelves ought to 
govern us in our relation with textbook pub- 
lishers. Let us be just as alert and responsive 
to publisher’s announcements as ever, but let 
us play the game in a broad-minded way by 
paying for what we want. Free book samples 
are not a proper perquisite of the office of 
teaching—From Ohio Schools, June, 1929. 





The practice of giving grades on home- 
work is one of the greatest incentives to dis- 
honesty.—Percival M. Symonds, 
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Red Cross Membership 


Younger Americans of the Junior Red Cross 
set an example in nation-wide membership, 
enthusiastic devotion to the ideals of their or- 
ganization, and practical service to their coun- 
try and abroad which should be followed by all 
Americans. 


Not everyone can belong to the Junior Red 
Cross, but the parent organization, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, asks all Americans to join its 
ranks for the coming year. The invitation is 
extended from November 11 to November 238. 


Reproduced in eight colors from an original 
painting by Paul Martin, a New York artist, 
the 1929-30 American Junior Red Cross wall 
poster now going to enrolled schools in all 
parts of the United States gives spirited ex- 
pression to the idea of the world’s youth 
pressing forward together toward common 
ideals and training. 

The consciousness that they are working 
units of an American membership in the 
United States, Alaska, and our island terri- 
tories of 6,800,000, and a world membership 
in 41 countries of more than 11,000,000 young 
people, of whose activities they are constantly 
hearing, is a never-failing incentive to the 
865,700 boys and girls enrolled in 3,310 ele- 
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mentary schools and 252 high schools of. Penn- 
sylvania to do better work each year. 

Teachers wishing information in regard to 
the poster may communicate with their local 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, or with 
the National Headquarters in Washington, 
DE: 





Girls’ Basketball Team 


Ashley High School 


The girls’ basketball team of the Ashley 
High School completed a very successful sea- 
son by winning the pennant in the Class B 
league of the Wyoming Valley circuit. They 
have a record of ten victories and no defeats. 
Clarinda Van Loon, a recent graduate of West 
Chester State Teachers College, is the coach. 





A Professional Ideal 


MAHALA BOYD WILLIAMS 
Pueblo, Colorado 


To live day by day, month by month, year 
by year, in the joy of leadership, fellowship, 
and service. 

To walk understandingly, sympathetically, 
courageously, beside those entrusted to our 
care. 

To reach out beyond one school, idles 
lives in other schools, other circles, and other 
circumstances. 

To know and satisfy the heart hunger of 
those whose lives touch ours in work, play, or 
leisure. 

To keep a mountain-top vision without los- 
ing sight of the harvests in the valley, on the 
foothills, or beside the mountain road. 

To realize fully that our duty, our privilege, 
and our mission is: “To identify God with 
man, the human with the divine, opening the 
way manward to God, Godward to man.” 
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Sand Table of Rome 


The sand table of Rome was constructed by 
the sixth grade pupils of the High Street 
School, West Chester, under the supervision 
of Mrs. Lena F. Atwell, supervisor of social 
studies. 

Many of the outstanding plans and features 
are illustrated; namely: the Forum, Campus 


Martius, Pantheon, Coliseum, Circus, Maxi- 
mus, Tiber River, portion of the Wall of Ser- 
vius, and the Roman church. The buildings 
and aqueducts are carved from soap. Dyed 
sponges make the trees realistic. The seven 
hills give one the impression ofan actual visit 
to Rome. 





I feel within an impulse, perhaps that divine 
impulse which has moved all races, in all ages 
and in all climes, to record in enduring form 
the emotions that stir within. I may model 
these emotions in clay, carve them in wood, 
hew them in stone, or forge them in steel; 
I may weave them in textiles, paint them on 
canvas or voice them in song; but whichever I 
do I must hearken always to the song of the 
lark and the melody of the forest and stream 
and respond to the color of the rose and the 
structure of the lily, so that my creation may 
be in accord with God’s laws and the universal 
laws of order, perfect fitness, and harmony. 
Moreover, I must make my creation good and 
honest and true, so that it may be a credit 
to me and live after I am dead, revealing to 
others something of the pleasure which I 
found in its making. Then will my creation 
be art whether I be poet or painter, blacksmith 
or cobbler, for I shall have labored honestly 
and lovingly in the realization of an ideal.— 
C. Valentine Kirby. 


But what a college we should have, what 
classes,- what athletics, what fraternities, 
dramatics, journalism; what a country we 
should have, what industry, what institutions, 
politics, and social life, if every man among 
us brought to his corporate and co-operative 
life some fruit of the spirit serenely ripened 
in the walled garden of his inner life. 


You can know men jauntily without ac- 
quaintance with the master works of human 
art and thinking. But I doubt whether any man 
can know his fellow-men truly, save as he dis- 
covers him through a knowledge of mankind. 
How can you sense his quality and motives, un- 
less you know something of those enduring 
qualities and motives which have lived through 
the life of the ages? How can you praise 
them, without knowing the higher levels which 
humanity has from time to time achieved? A 
wide and appreciative acquaintance with this 
achievement is what is known as a liberal 
education.—Chancellor Brown, New York U, 
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Facts for Writers and 
Speechmakers 


To have in one place the most recent figures, 
which reveal the larger achievements and 
trends of education in relation to the life 
around it, is the aim of this page. The sig- 
nificance of the school is best appreciated when 
it is understood in its relation to the larger 
movements of the age. 

How much of our income do we spend for 
education?—This question can be answered by 
comparing the nation’s yearly income with its 
expenditures for schools. The incomes of all 
the people of the United States added together 
amounted to $84,150,000,000 in 1926. In the 
same year, we expended $2,255,251,327 for pub- 
lie schools of elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate grade. 2.68 per cent of our income goes 
for their support. Research Bulletin N. E. A. 
6 :269. 

Has length of life been influenced by educa- 
tion?—In his A Century of Stupendous Prog- 
ress Joseph McCabe (p. 40) gives the following 
estimates for expected length of life at vari- 
ous periods. In the middle ages 21 yrs.; 18th 
century, 26 yrs.; 1825, 30 yrs.; 1850, 40 yrs.; 
1900, 46 yrs. In the United States in 1921 it 
was 58 yrs. That health is largely a matter 
of education is suggested by the following 
statement from a leading life insurance com- 
pany: 

A majority of cases of physical let-down 
and distress are caused by careless or wil- 
ful violation of health rules. Bad eating 
habits, too little sleep and rest, lack of 
fresh air and exercise, worry, self-pity, 
are responsible for many cases of bad 
digestion, headaches, poor circulation, con- 
stipation, jumpy nerves, depression, and 
rundown conditions. 


How health education saves waste—Im- 
proved health work in schools would consider- 
ably reduce the prevalence of children’s dis- 
eases. We are, as a nation, paying high for 
our efforts to get well rather than to keep well. 
It has been estimated that the annual cost of 
sickness, medicine, doctors, and loss of wages 
in the United States amounts to no less than 
$32,000,000,000.—U. S. Surgeon General Hugh 
S. Cumming, Washington Star, Dec. 1929, p. 3. 

What is the cash value of an education?— 
Education pays in excellence and happiness 
of life; it also has a dollar value. The aver- 
age life earnings of an elementary school 
graduate are $64,000; of a high school gradu- 
ate, $88,000; of a college graduate, $144,000.—- 
Review of Reviews, Nov. 1928, p. 554. 

How many people go to school?—-The vast 
service of the school will reach thirty million 
in the United States during 1929-30, aecording 
to the estimates of the Research Division of 
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the National Education Association. In round 
numbers, 24,000,000 of these will be in ele- 
mentary schools; five million in the high 
schcols; and more than a million in the colleges. 
The latest available figures issued by the Bu- 
reau of Education (Annual Report of Commis- 
sioner of Education, June 30, 1928) are for 
1926. They show for 1926, 20,984,002 pupils 
enrolled in public, and 2,143,100 in private ele- 
mentary schools including kindergartens; 3,- 
786,071 in public, and 346,054 in private sec- 
ondary schools; 252,907 in public, and 17,209 
in private teacher-training institutions; 280,- 
437 in public, and 486,704 in private colleges 
and universities excluding preparatory stu- 
dents. This made a total of 28,296,484 pupils 
in such schools in the United States. (Sec 
Journal N, E. A. 18:35.) 

How do the states compare in the number 
of pupils in public high schools to each 1,000 
in total population?—The average for the 
United States is 32 for each 1,000 in total 
population. Among the states with the high- 
est enrolments are: Kansas, 57; California, 
53; Iowa and Utah, 49. Among the states with 
the lowest enrolments are: Georgia, 138; Mis- 
sissippi, 14; and South Carolina, 15.—Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 1927, No. 39, p. 8, Statis- 
ties for 1925-26. 

How many school buildings are there in the 
United States?—The dominant landmark of 
the American community is the public school 
with its surrounding playfields. There were 
in use in the United States in 1926, 256,104 
school buildings.——Bur. Ed. Bul. 1927, No. 39, 
p. 22. 

How many teachers are there in the United 
States?—There are now approximately a mil- 
lion teachers in the schools of the United 
States. Bureau of Education figures (Bul. 
1928, No. 12, p. 11) tell the story of the in- 
crease by decades: in 1890, 417,081; in 1900, 
503,598; in 1910, 630,207; in 1920, 815,173; 
in 1926, 976,319.—National Education Asso- 
ciation. 





A Prayer 


Give me work to do, 

Give me health, 

Give me joy in simple things. 
Give me an eye for beauty, 

A tongue for truth 

A heart that loves, 

A mind that reasons, 

A sympathy that understands. 


Give me neither malice nor envy, 
But a true kindness 
And a noble common sense. 


At the close of each day, 

Give me a book 

And a friend with whom 

I can be silent. —Author Unknown. 
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Education Congress Program 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
annual Education Congress which will be held 
in the State Capitol, November 6 and 7. The 
program will be as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 2:00 P. M. 
Theme: Supervision of Instruction 
1. Opening Address—John A. H. 
tendent of Public Instruction 
2. County superintendents and district superinten- 
dents will hold separate sessions to hear and 
discuss the reports of the respective commit- 
tees which have been continued for the pur- 
pose of studying ‘‘What is Being Done to Im- 
prove Instruction in the Schools of the Com- 
monwealth.” County superintendents wil! 
meet in the Senate Chamber. The report will 
be presented by M. S. Bentz, Superintendent 
of Cambria County. Discussion of the report 
will be led by members of the committee. 
District superintendents will convene in the 
House Chamber. The report will be presented 
by A. L. Rowland, Superintendent of Chel- 
tenham Township. Members of the committee 
will lead in the general discussion of the 
report. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 7:30 P. M. 
Theme: The Common Obligations of the College ard 
the Secondary School 
Speaker: Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 
Immediately following the program, an informal 
reception will be tendered the members of the 
Congress by the State Superintendent and mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 9:30 A. M. 
Theme: [elation of Secondary and Higher Education 
Speakers : 
Leonard V. Koos, University of Chicago 
M. G. Filler, President, Dickinson College 
W. S. Learned, Carnegie Foundation 
12:00 M.—Annual Luncheon 
TuurRsDAy, NOVEMBER 7, 2:00 P. M. 
Trends in Teacher Preparation and Certifi- 


Keith, Superin- 


Theme: 
cation 
County superintendents will meet for a discussion 
of this theme in the Senate Chamber. T. T. Allen, 
President, State Teachers College at East 
Stroudsburg, will open the discussion. 
District superintendents will meet in the House 
Chamber where their discussion will be opened 
by F. B. Haas, President, State Teachers College 
at Bloomsburg. 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 7:30 P. M. 
Closing Session : 
1. Address: Trends in Teacher Preparation 
W. J. Cooper, United States Commissioner 
of Education 
2. Summary of the Outcomes of the Congress 
FE. W. Adams, Principal of the Philadelphia 
Normal School 
8. Closing Address—The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 





State Council 


Only two items of business came before the 
State Council of Education at its September 
meeting. 

First, the application for the approval of 
the annexation of a portion of the school dis- 
trict of O’Hara Township to the school district 
of the borough of Aspinwall, Allegheny Coun- 
ty. The application was granted. 

Second, the application for the division of 
the school district of Newton Township, Cum- 
berland County, into two separate school dis- 
tricts to be known as North Newton Town- 
ship School District and South Newton Town- 
ship School District. Denied. 
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Principals’ Certificates 


The Principal’s Certificate is not mandatory 
but the possession of this type of certificate 
indicates, in the judgment of the State Council 
of Education, minimum preparation for the 
type of position for which the certificate has 
been created. 

The High School Principal’s Certificate will 
be issued to holders of permanent college cer- 
tificates, or equivalent certificates, who have 
completed subsequent to the issuing of such 
certificates not less than two years successful 
teaching, supervisory, or administrative ex- 
perience, and in addition 12 semester hours 
in approved courses in the field of secondary 
school organization and administration. 

The Elementary School Principal’s Certificate 
will be issued to holders of permanent college 
certificates or equivalent certificates, who have 
completed subsequent to the issuing of such 
certificates not less than two years of success- 
ful teaching, supervisory, or administrative 
experience, and in addition twelve semester 
hours in approved courses in the field of ele- 
mentary organization and administration. 

The Supervising Principal’s Certificate will 
be issued to those meeting the requirements 
of sections 1214, 1102, and 1103 of the School 
Code. 

Applications for principals’ certificates 
should be directed to the Teacher Bureau, 
Department of Public Instruction. 





Standard and Partial Elementary 
Certificates 


In order to carry out the policies of the 
State Council of Education relating to the 
issue of standard elementary certificates and 
renewal of partial elementary certificates, cer- 
tain regulations being followed by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction are here called 
to the attention of teachers and school officials 
concerned. 

Credits submitted for the issue of the tem- 
porary standard certificate in the elementary 
field to applicants who have entered the teach- 
ing profession subsequent to September 1, 
1922, must include evidence of the satisfactory 
completion of the follewing courses: Art, 
Music, Health, School Efficiency or equivalent, 
Introduction to Teaching, Child Psychology, 
Teaching of Reading, Social Studies, Geog- 
raphy, English or Mathematics, and six semes- 
ter hours of practice teaching in the element- 
ary field. Provided, that holders of partial 
elementary certificates need complete only 
enough of these courses to meet the required 
seventy semester hours. Completion of an ap- 
proved curriculum in a teacher training in- 
stitution will be accepted in lieu of these re- 
quired courses. 
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Holders of partial elementary certificates 
may discharge part of the requirement for 
renewals by submitting six additional semester 
hours of professional preparation, earned sub- 
sequent to the issue of the last previous re- 
newal. Accumulated credits may not be ac- 
cepted for renewals. Where the holder of a 
partial certificate has a deficiency in high 
school credit, at least two high school units 
will be required for each renewal together with 
the necessary professional credit. 

All high school and pre-professional credits 
required for these renewals are cleared 
through the Credentials Bureau. 





Fall Arbor Day Proclamation 
In the Name and by Authority of the 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


WHEREAS, Pennsylvania has taken an ad- 
vanced place among the states in a proper ap- 
preciation of forests, birds, trees, and shrubs; 
and 


WHEREAS, in accordance with precedent and 
custom, certain days have been set aside for 
the planting of trees and the protection of 
bird life; 

Now, Therefore, I, John S. Fisher, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do here- 
by designate and proclaim, Friday, October 
25, 1929, as Fall Arbor and Bird Day. 

These celebrations are intended to emphasize 
the value of forests and birds, and to give 
opportunity to the people to participate in 
their conservation. Our forests should con- 
stitute a chief interest of every citizen in the 
Commonwealth. Trees furnish shade, lumber, 
food, medicine, and shelter. The wooded areas 
are the people’s great playground; in them are 
found health, rest, and recreation. A barren 
hillside is ugly; it can be made attractive. A 
treeless community lacks the friendly touch. 
Inviting trees, well selected and cared for, are 
an indication of the civic pride in any com- 
munity. 

Pennsylvania’s forests now comprise 1,500,- 
000 acres; but the State has thirteen million 
acres of land suited to the growing of forest 
crops. This means that about forty-five per 
cent of the area of the Commonwealth is forest 
land. Let us give thoughtful consideration to 
the improvement of this land and the restora- 
tion of our forests. On the coming Arbor Day 
let us plan to cover these barren spots; plant 
more trees for shade, for shelter, for beauty, 
and as homes for the birds which protect the 
farmer and attract us through their beauty 
and song. Let us add to the beauty and adorn- 
ment of our public grounds, highways, and 
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homes. Let this Fall Arbor and Bird Day be 
one of such outstanding action on the part of 
our schools and communities that our efforts 
will be rewarded with renewed forest life, in- 
creased shelter for our birds, and a more 
keautiful Commonwealth. 

Given, under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the Commonwealth, at the City 
of Harrisburg, this ninth day of 
September, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-nine, and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and fifty- 
fourth. 

By the Governor: 
JOHN S. FISHER 
ROBERT R. LEWIS 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





Safety Instruction 


The school year is but a month old; yet, the 
automobile and other vehicles have taken an 
unusual toll in accidents and casualties—and 
our school children have had too large a part 
in this number. 


This emphasizes the necessity for continuous 
instruction in safety-first practices. Just as the 
Bible is read and the Flag saluted every day, so 
should the children be cautioned to use every 
possible care on their journeys to and from 
the school and while playing in the streets. 

Most of the September accidents happened 
through quick dashing into the streets. Chil- 
dren should be urged never to do this. Every 
care should be exercised while traveling along 
the highways and particularly at street cross- 
ings. Eternal vigilance is the price of safety 
in these hazardous times. 





Pre-Professional Examinations 


Pre-Professional Examinations were con- 
ducted at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Harris- 
burg, and the State Teachers Colleges on Au- 
gust 14, 15, and 16. 

These examinations make it possible for stu- 
dents, whose high school course was inter- 
rupted, to secure equivalent high school credit 
and qualify for admission to schools of medi- 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, public ac- 
counting, ete. The number of candidates and 
examination papers submitted were as follows: 
489 Candidates—2052 Papers 
Pittsburgh 177 Candidates— 677 Papers 


Harrisburg 42 Candidates— 129 Papers 
State Teachers Colleges 192 Candidates— 672 Papers 


Philadelphia 


The next examinations will be held in Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and Harrisburg February 
8, 4, and 5. 
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School Costs 


The latest figures gathered by the Depart- 
ment show that the sum of $202,734,231 is now 
expended by local school districts to operate 
the public schools for one year. Added to this 
amount are the sums of approximately $400,000 
for State administration, $568,500 for county 
supervision, $2,900,000 to establish a School 
Employes Retirement Fund, and $6,519,594 
in support of the preparation of teachers in 
the State normal schools and State teachers 
colleges, which makes a grand total of approxi- 
mately $213,000,000 spent in the interest of 
public education. 

Of the amount expended specifically by local 
school districts, the sum of $89,439,938 repre- 
sents the salaries of teachers, numbering 59.- 
661, or an average of approximately $1,500 
‘ per school employe per annum. 

The cost of textbooks which are furnished 
free to school. children in Pennsylvania, 
amounted to $3,120,447, or an average of $1.95 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 

Expenditures of capital outlay which covers 
costs for enlargement and expansion of the 
school plant through additional grounds, new 
buildings, new equipment and enlargements of 
old buildings, required the sum of $34,789,076. 

Other expenditures covering important items 
include $3,401,356 for school supplies; $785,838 
for salaries of secretaries of school boards; 
$598,530, fees for treasurers; $2,186,828, fees 
for tax collectors; $848,845 for enforcement 
of compulsory education laws; $5,711,473 to 
keep the school plant in repairs; $7,366,595 
for janitors’ wages; $3,264,148 for fuel; $1,- 
397,689 for salaries of superintendents of 
schools; $760,847 to reimburse teachers for 
attending institutes; $4,728,787 to pay tuition 
to other school districts; $1,082,894 to carry 
fire insurance; $2,197,010 for transportation 
of pupils; $1,243,075 for health service; $2,- 
500,946 for Teachers’ Retirement Fund and 
$29,167,876 to redeem bonds and other forms 
of loans, including interest therewith. 





Professional Examination Dates 


October 10, 11—State Board of Pharmacy, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 

November 2—State Board of Nurses, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Warren 

November 4, 6, and 7—State Board for the 
Examination of Public Accountants, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh 

November 13, 14—West Point Examination, 
Harrisburg 

December 4-7—State Dental Council and Ex- 
amining Board, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh 

December 18-21—State Board of Architects, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
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National High School Orchestra 


In keeping with the theme of the 1930 meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, 
“Education in the Spirit of Life,” President 
Frank Cody has invited Professor Joseph E. 
Maddy of the University of Michigan to as- 
semble another National High School Orches- 
tra similar to the organization which was pre- 
sented at the Dallas, Texas, meeting in 1927. 
Mr. Maddy has accepted the invitation and 
plans to have an orchestra of 300 of the finest 
high school musicians in America, representing 
all of the 48 states, Canada, and the District 
of Columbia. Dr. Walter Damrosch has con- 
sented to lead the orchestra. 

Inasmuch as the 1930 meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., February 23 to 28, it will be a matter 
of pride and vital interest to a great many 
superintendents in this Commonwealth to have 
their school districts and high school orches- 
tras represented in the membership and per- 
formance of the National High School Or- 
chestra. 

The orchestra will assemble in Atlantic City 
Sunday, February 23, for four and one-half 
days of intensive training in preparation for 
the concert which closes the convention Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 28. The players will 
be housed in hotels at a special rate of $5.00 
per day for room and meals, or $25.00 for the 
session. The girls will be assigned to the 
President Hotel and the boys to Hotel Morton, 
both fine hotels near the water-front. The 
players will be under rigid supervision during 
their stay in Atlantic City. 

The orchestra will number 100 violins, 40 
violas, 30 cellos, 24 string basses, 10 flutes, 10 
oboes, 12 clarinets, 10 bassoons, 12 French 
horns, 12 trumpets, 12 trombones, 6 tubas, 12 
harps, and 6 percussion players. Membership 
is open to high school students of excellent 
character who are also fine musicians and loyal 
members of local school musical organizations. 
All applicants must be recommended by the 
superintendent of schools, high school princi- 
pal, and music supervisor as to the above 
qualifications. 

Applications may be sent in at any time. 
Selection of players will be made December 
15, 1929, and players notified of their accept- 
ance or non-acceptance on that date. Accepted 
players will be expected to send checks for 
$25 before January 1, 1980, as assurance cf 
good faith and to cover the cost of their hotel 
accommodations during their stay in Atlantic 
City. Music will be sent out January 1, 1930, 
for advance practice and the players will be 
required to master their music before the 
orchestra assembles. 
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Players will be selected on merit as evi- 
denced by their application questionnaires. 
Preference will be given first to the best player 
entered from each state and second to players 
who have been members of the National High 
School Orchestra on previous occasions includ- 
ing the National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp. 

A request should be made of Joseph E. 
Maddy, Box 386, Ann Arbor, Mich., for appli- 
cation blanks for registration in the orchestra. 





Standard Visual Equipment 

Numerous communications have come to the 
Department requesting information regarding 
minimum visual equipment. For the informa- 
tion of teachers and school officials, the follow- 
ing is quoted from the Summary of the Tech- 
niques of Visual and Other Sensory Aids for 
Teachers in Service and Teachers in Training: 


A. For elementary schools of less than eight rooms: 
In addition to the necessary blackboard and tradi- 
tional apparatus and equipment ordinarily provided 
for teaching the various subjects, every school of 
less than eight rooms should be provided with— 
1. A file case in which there should be assembled an 
adequate supply of pictorial material 

2. A small museum or collection of object-specimen- 
model materials 

3. A good lantern (See Department Projector Sheet} 

4.A suitable screen—the wall, blackboard, back of 
a map, or an ordinary sheet may be used ° 

5. Some unit sets of slides for art, primary reading, 
geography, history, music, and science 

B. Elementary schools of more than eight rooms, in 
addition to the above, shuuld be provided with— 
1. As many lanterns as teaching needs require 
2.A portable motion-picture projector (16mm) 

38. An adequate object-specimen-model collection 
4.An ample pictorial collection 
5. Sufficient slide and film material to satisfy needs 


“. Junior and Senior High Schools, in addition to the 
necessary blackboards and bulletin boards, should 
be provided with— 

1. Minimum standard map, chart, laboratory, etc., 
equipment 

Object-specimen-model collections 

Adequate pictorial material 

Sufficient still and motion picture projectors to 

meet teaching needs 

5. Sufficient slide and film material to meet teach- 
ing needs 


Beeb 





Motion Picture Licenses 


For the information of teachers and schoul 
officials, every person operating a motion pic- 
ture projector in the schools of the State must 
have a projectionist’s license. This point is 
covered by the following in a letter received 
from Mr. J. P. Lilly, who has charge of the 
issuance of projectionists’ licenses: The mo- 
tion picture regulations require two types of 
non-theatrical licenses—one for projectors 
using either flammable or slow-burning films, 
and the other for projectors using only slow- 
burning films. The first named license covers 
projectors using 35 mm. film. The second, 
covers projectors using 16 mm. film. 

To secure a license to operate projectors 
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using 35 mm. film, it is required that an appli- 
cation be filed with the Department of Labor 
and Industry, to be followed by an examination 
conducted by a representative of this Depart- 
ment. This examination comprises fifteen 
questions covering the proper operation of the 
projector, the size and capacity of fuses and 
wire incident to safe operation, definition of 
alternating and direct current, safety require- 
ments, ete. (See article page 498, April 1929 
ScHOOL JOURNAL.) 

With reference to the second type of license: 
While no examination is required, operators 
must secure a license to operate 16 mm. pro- 
jectors. The license is granted upon applica- 
tion. Request for application blanks should be 
made to the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, Harrisburg. 





New Vocational Schools 


Considerable interest, on the part of rural 
school districts, is being manifested in Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics as part of their high school course. 
During the past few months, sixteen districts 
or joint districts have applied to the Depart- 
ment for approval to start courses in Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Homemaking. All were 
approved but only eleven were able to start 
their work this fall. The others have been 
delayed until next year because of building 
programs, 

The following new schools opened in Sep- 
tember : 

1. La Raysville Boro and Pike Township, 

joint district, Bradford County 

. Wyalusing Township and Herrick Town- 

ship, joint district, Bradford County 

. Hepburn Township, Lycoming County 

. Elkland Township, Sullivan County 

. Youngsville Boro, Warren County 

. North Beaver Township, Lawrence County 

. Dallas Township, Luzerne County 

. Rockland Township, Venango County 

9. Center and Sugar Loaf, joint districts, 

Columbia County 
. Benton Township, Lackawanna County 
. Metal Township, Franklin County 





Placement Service 

The report of the Placement Service for the 
year ending August 31, shows that 804 re- 
quests for candidates were received and 271i 
teachers were placed. During the preceding 
year, 731 requests were received and 201 teach- 
ers were placed. The number of placements 
for the year just closed shows an increase of 
thirty-five per cent. 

The Placement Service is operated for the 
mutual benefit of superintendents of schools 
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and boards of education who are seeking quali- 
fied, certified teachers, and for teachers who are 
looking for positions. The aggregate salaries of 
teachers placed since the establishment of the 
service amount to $3,305,600. During that time, 
approximately 24,000 persons have registered 
and 7,670 requests for candidates have been 
received. 

The following is a report by months for the 
year ending August 31, 1929: 

No. 


of 
No.of Requestsfor No.of 
ge a Placements 
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American Education Week 


American Education Week will this year 
open on Armistice Day for a week’s celebra- 
tion. School authorities and teachers who are 
planning to follow the program sponsored by 
the N. E. A. will find valuable material in the 
October issue of the N. E. A. Journal. 


Those who are organizing programs around 
the theme “Pennsylvania in Education” will 
find helpful suggestions on page 41 of the 
September 1929 PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL. The following are additional suggestions 
that may be included in programs: 

I. Pageants of Pennsylvania’s: 

Artists 

Authors 

Educationists 

Musicians 

Scientists 

II. Tableaus of: 

Making the American Flag 

Signing the Declaration of. Independence 

Signing the United States Constitution 

Penn’s Treaty with the Indians 

. Dramatization of: 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 

Abduction of Frances Slocum 

Reading of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence 

Thaddeus Stevens’ speech in defense of 
the Common School Law 

. Impersonations of Pennsylvania’s: 

Artists 

Authors 

Educators 

Musicians 

Scientists 


Selling Art and Education at 
the County Fair 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
State Director of Art 


Enormous hogs and blue ribbon cattle have 
their admirers, but in the Fair of today the 
school exhibit has become a successful com- 
petitor and is securing its share of the pat- 
ronage. 

A recent visit to the Cambria County Fair, 
where the school exhibit is adequately housed 
in a special building, impressed the observer 
with the sympathetic and admiring attitude 
of the thousands that viewed it. The exhibit 
was a striking example of visual education 
and the use of art, handwork, and other graphic 
means in education. Related to history—there 
were models of all sorts of transportation of 
earlier periods, a strikingly perfect old ship 
model and airplanes galore. Related to geog- 
raphy—were maps of exceptional quality, clay 
models showing the life of various peoples. 
There were biological notebooks of superior 
merit, posters in the interest of health, conser- 
vation, fire and accident prevention, thrift and 
citizenship. There were toys for the children 
and lamps, curtains, sofa pillows, and numer- 
ous articles of good color and design to enrich 
the home. 

Altogether, such exhibits as the one held at 
Ebensburg, and at other county seats, are en- 
lightening the public as to present tendencies 
in modern education. 





Pulaski Sesquicentennial 


The 1929 Legislature, by joint resolution No. 
364, set up the Pennsylvania Pulaski Sesqui- 
centennial Commission to arrange an appro- 
priate observance in commemoration of the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the death of 
Brigadier General Casimir Pulaski, Revolu- 
tionary War hero. October 11, 1929 has been 
designated by this commission as the General 
Pulaski Memorial Day. 

While it has been the custom, in the teach- 
ing of history, to stress the outstanding work 
done by the noted Polish patriot in the Revolu- 
tionary War, teachers will want to devote a 
period on October 11 to call especial attention 
to the life of this patriot and the memorable 
service he rendered our country. 

Those planning programs may secure valu- 
able suggestions by addressing the Pulaski 
Sesquicentennial Commission, 822 Miners Bank 
Building, Wilkes-Barre. 





One of the chief aims of education is to teach 
the child to control his behavior in all situa- 
tions.—Lois C. Mossman. 
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Cost of Free Textbooks in the Public 


Schools of Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director Research, Statistics, Records 


CUSTOM of certain popular magazines 

at this time of the year is to feature on 

their front covers a scene depicting groups 
of American youth on their way to school. 
Prominent among the possessions of each boy 
and girl is a bundle of books, sometimes hidden 
in a book satchel, but quite frequently carried 
in a single strap. This part of the parapher- 
nalia suggests in common with most other as- 
pects of the public school system, a long period 
of development which, as applied to free text- 
books, was initiated over a hundred years ago. 
In fact it was as early as 1818 that the City 
of Philadelphia took action to furnish text- 
books free to the pupils in the city schools. 


But it is a far cry from the dull texts of 
that day to the artistic products of this age. 
Picture if one can the simple hornbook of the 
post-Revolutionary days, with its alphabet, 
syllables, and Lord’s Prayer, the New England 
Primer of a later period, with its religious 
content shown in such a couplet as 

In Adam’s fall 

We sinned all 
or the Shorter Catechism of a still later date, 
and then compare them with the works of art 
used in public schools of this day: geographies 
illustrated, many times in color, to a degree 
that seem to make them a picture gallery 
rather than a text to study; arithmetics built 
on the activities in the business world, many 
of which are shown in vivid picture. Even the 
dull and somber looking Latin book of twenty- 
five years ago has given way to the colorful 
text of the day, with its ornamentation that 
is most attractive. 

While these improvements have been taking 
place in the last hundred years, an equally im- 
portant change has shown itself in the matter 
of costs, particularly since in practically all 
states free textbooks under one form of legis- 
lation or another have been authorized. Penn- 
sylvania was one of the early states to make 
such provision. It enacted a law in 1893, pro- 
viding for free textbooks for all pupils in the 
public schools, which. in its actual administra- 
tion has proved to be one of the most prac- 
ticable and satisfactory laws on the subject in 
this country. As a result the opening day of 
its public schools finds all pupils supplied with 
sufficient textbooks, mostly up-to-date in char- 
acter, to begin the term’s work without delay 


or embarrassment. Such was not the case when 
each parent had to purchase the books, and 
when it was the practice to have a variety of 
texts instead of all pursuing the same subject 
matter. 

The cost of this type of supply is quite in- 
teresting, for the free textbook account shows 
a ledger that is most surprising. Figures com- 
piled in the Department of Public Instruction 
under the direction of Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
show a remarkable record of financing in this 
particular field. Beginning in 1921, the first 
year per capita costs for school textbooks ex- 
ceeded one dollar in amount, figures for the 
eight years since are given herewith. The per 
capita cost in the fourth column indicates the 
average cost of textbooks for each pupil in net 
enrolment, or for each different pupil enrolled 
in the system during the year. 








Net 
Year enrolment 
ending of pupils 


Total 
cost of 
textbooks 


Per 
capita 
cost 





1,624,915 
1,709,677 
1,777,830 
1,802,505 
1,830,748 
1,849,163 
1,848.881 
1,883,423 


1,790,893 


$1,937,493 
2,410,997 
2,584,232 
2,801,390 
2,919,791 
3.044,876 
3,153,134 
3,120,447 


$2.746,545 
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It will be observed from the table that dur- 
ing the last eight years it has cost the tax- 
payers of Pennsylvania an average of approxi- 
mately $1.50 a year to furnish each boy and 
girl in the public schools with a full set of text- 
books. Also, it is a matter of record that there 
was not great variation in expenditure per 
pupil for textbooks in the different types of 
school districts. In the first class composed of 
the cities of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, it 
cost during 1927-1928 an average of $1.35 per 
pupil to supply the schools with textbooks. 
Corresponding figures for second class dis- 
tricts, such as Altoona, Erie, Harrisburg, and 
Scranton were $1.80 per pupil; for third class 
districts, such as Beaver Falls, Dunmore, Ridg- 
way, Steelton, Tyrone, and West Chester were 
$1.78; and for the fourth class districts or 
those under 5,000 in population, including most 
of the townships and the smaller boroughs, the 
cost was $1.69. 

The $3,120,447 spent for textbooks last year 
represents but a fraction over two per cent of 
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the general cost of operation of the schools. 
When the taxpayer considers that two per cent 
only of his school tax is needed to provide goed 
textbooks for ail of his children, there is no 
argument needed to justify the principle of 
using public funds for this form of social 
opportunity. 

If each pupil uses on the average six text- 
books including supplementary texts, which is 
a fair estimate, there are then some 12,000,000 
free books in daily use in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth. The cost of these text- 
books ranges from $.25 for a speller to $1.75 
for a high school history, thus requiring an 
annual investment of some $7,000,000. 





The Athletic Heart 
PHILA. LEDGER EDITORIAL, May 10-29 


During the meetings of the American Heart 
Association, Dr. Anders has warned boys and 
girls to be careful of strenuous athletic com- 
petition before the age of sixteen. His advice 
confirms the suspicion of parents and educators 
that definite dangers lurk along the road of 
interscholastic competition. The pace is becom- 
ing too swift. The gallant heart of youth is 
ready enough to overstrain young muscles and 
vital organs that are not yet mature, and the 
challenge of high-spirited competition between 
schools urges it on. Big stadiums and big 
crowds and the stirring example of university 
athletics tempt the high schools and prepara- 
tory schools to dangerous imitation. The young- 
sters sometimes pay too high a price for their 
brief athletic glory, with an aftermath of 
strained muscles and ligaments, functional 
disorders, and particularly the oversized heart 
that has tried to measure up to excessive de- 
mands upon it. 

Physical directors need special wisdom and 
real courage in the face of the temptations of 
their job. Too often their efficiency is meas- 
ured by the success of their teams, which 
sometimes means the overexploitation of the 
young human material in their care. The di- 
rector of athletics who keeps his eye on the 
goal of sound health and strength and away 
from the seductions of gate receipts and head- 
lines is a real educator. In the settled years of 
real lifework, his boys and girls will thank him 
for not pushing them beyond their young 
strength. 





Nurses’ Conferences 


The Department is planning to hold under 
the general supervision of Mr. William G. 
Moorhead, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, and under the direct supervision 
of Mrs. Lois L. Owen, Supervisor of School 
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Nursing, a series of regional conferences for 
school nurses. 

The purpose of these conferences is to discuss 
the immediate problems which arise in connec- 
tion with school nursing. In addition to school 
nurses, these meetings are planned to be of 
value to school superintendents, members of 
boards of education, school physicians, repre- 
sentatives of parent-teacher organizations, and 
others interested in child welfare. All these 
persons are invited to attend. 

The conferences will be held as follows: 

October 4—Erie 

October 11—Williamsport 
October 16—Wilkes-Barre 
October 18—Scranton 
November 1—Rochester 
November 15—Johnstown 
November 22—Pittsburgh 
December 4—Reading 
December 6—Haverford 
January 10—Harrisburg 





Broadcasting Program 


The National Broadcasting Company and 
the National League of Women , Voters are 
jointly sponsoring a “Voters’ Service” broad- 
casting program that will be of special inter- 
est to high school students, evening school 
classes, and civics teachers. Among the num- 
bers contemplated will be a series of talks on 
Adventures in Citizenship, the purpose of 
which is to arouse in the minds of young voters 
and of boys and girls approaching voting age, 
an active interest in government and a con- 
sciousness of the part that everyone can play 
as a citizen in a democracy. 

The Voters’ Service is wholly non-partisan, 
its aim being “to present all sides—to promote 
none.” Those interested in this project may 
procure schedules of the broadcasting service 
by addressing Mrs. Edward Porritt, 3 Ar- 
noldale Road, West Hartford, Connecticut. 





Roosevelt Day 


Sunday, October 27, will be the seventy-first 
anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Churches throughout the country plan to mark 
the occasion with exercises appropriate to the 
memory of the great American. 

The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion has done much to teach the youth of 
America the vital principles which governed 
the life of Roosevelt and made of him the 
most typical American of modern times. 

School officials and teachers who are plan- 
ning programs will find suggestive material 
on pages 16 and 17 of the October 1928 ScHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


Children’s Book Week 


NOVEMBER 11-17, 1929 


Children’s books become more attractive and 
interesting every year. For the eleventh an- 
nual children’s book week, November 11-17, 
most unusual and varied are the books which 
are being published. A few of these books 
have been reviewed and listed below, and other 
reviews will be printed in the November issue. 
It is hoped that these suggestions may aid 
teachers in their preparation for this annual 
event. 





TANGLE-COATED Horse. Ella Young. 186 pp. 
Illus. Longmans. $3.50. 

These tales of the adventures of Fionn and 
his companions are taken from one of the old- 
est and strangest of Gaelic sagas. Exciting as 
are their escapades the characters yet have 
time to delight in the song of the blackbird, 
the leap of the salmon, and the red specks on 
the trout. The Irish atmosphere, mystery, po- 
etry, fire, is evident on every page of the book. 


MARIONETTES. Edith F. Ackley. 115 pp. Illus. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co, $2.50. 

Here is a book which will delight the lover 
of marionettes. It gives complete directions 
for making puppets of cloth with cotton for 
stuffing. A series of full-size pattern sheets 
for making bodies, faces, and costumes is a 
distinctive feature. Directions for costuming, 
manipulating, and staging the marionettes 
are given with suggestions for programs. 
Four original plays from Mrs. Ackley’s own 
repertory are included. 


WoNDER TALES From Farry IsLes. Francis J. 
Olcott. 235 pp. Illus. Longmans. $2. 

A collection of stories and poems gathered 
from the fairy isles of England, Cornwall, 
Wales, Scotland Man, and Ireland. Children 
will love these tales of brownies and witches, 
dwarfs and giants, fairies and leprechauns. 
Especially fine are the illustrations by Con- 
stance Whittemore and the poems. Poetry, yes, 
for as the author says, “fairies are rhythmic 
creatures and the pulse of fairy-life beats in 
swaying rhythmic verse.” The children among 
the grown-ups will read this book with a great 
deal of pleasure. 


STORY OF AN AVIATOR and SToRY OF A HEAD OF 
PoLice. Evelyn Hood. 43 and 38 pp. re- 
spectively. Illus. Doubleday, Doran. $.75 
each. 

Two “beginning at six” books which consist 
of picture-sentence stories. They give friendly 
biographies of two famous people, Lindbergh 
and Roosevelt, whose names are kept as sur- 
prises until the end of the stories. 


CourRAGEOUS COMPANIONS. Cffarles J. Finger. 
305 pp. Illus. Longmans. $3 


The story of the adventures of an English 
lad who shipped with Magellan on the first 
voyage around the world. The story is based 
upon the historical documents of the cruise 
and is thrilling from beginning to end. Beauti- 
fully bound and illustrated, it will be a wel- 
come addition to any child’s library. 


THREE COMEDIES BY SHAKESPEARE. Illus. by 


James Dougherty. 409 pp. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE TEMPEST, 
and As You LIKE IT in a remarkably fine illus- 
trated edition. The drawings for plays are 
individual and suitable, bringing out the stark 
tragedy of the first, the delicacy of the second, 
and the fun of the third. 


REAL LIFE Stories. W. W. Theisen and S. A. 
Leonard. 504 pp. Illus. Macmillan. $.96. 


For ninety-six cents one could not secure 
more pure enjoyment and more interesting 
knowledge than by purchasing and reading 
REAL LIFE Stories for the eighth grade. The 
stories are full of action and of adventure, 
and, best of all, they are true. The stories were 
read by several hundred children and are the 
ones which they selected from a much larger 
group. 


Boys’ LIFE OF EDISON. William A. Meadow- 
croft. 289 pp. Harper. $.80. 

The author has been associated with Edison 
since 1881 and since 1910 has been his assist- 
ant and confidential secretary. He is, there- 
fore, well qualified to write about him. his life 
and works. In a way, the story is autobiography 
for the author, through his association with 
Edison, obtained Edison’s own narrative of 
his life. Mr. Edison has read and approved 
the book as the authoritative story of his life 
to the present time. Most boys are interested 
in this wizard of science and will find the ac- 
count of his life fascinating. 
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Professional Books i 


THE SUPERVISION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS. Edited by William H. Burton, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, University 
of Chicago. 710 pp. Appleton. $2.40. 


Supervision must center upon the improve- 
ment of teaching, it must be a clearly defined, 
definitely organized program, and it must dis- 
tinguis’: between instruction and administra- 
tion. These are some of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying Barr and Burton’s compila- 
tion of fourteen chapters, covering the field of 
supervision of the elementary school subjects. 
It is an effort, the editors say, to supply the 
“generalist” (superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, general supervisor, building prin- 
cipal) with a clear, concise, up-to-date sum- 
mary of general principles. Laura Zirbes con- 
tributed the chapter on the supervision of 
reading, Frederick G. Bonser the chapter on 
the supervision of art, and other outstanding 
specialists prepared the material on their par- 
ticular subjects. Each followed in general an 
outline prepare@ by the editors, hence the 
reader will find each chapter discussing, with 
regard to the subject in question: (1) the 
challenge of the subject to the supervisor; 
(2) aims and objectives; (3) course of study; 
(4) methods of teaching; (5) equipment for 
teaching; (6) measurement of the results; 
(7) keeping up with the literature on the 
teaching of the subject. It is a book which is 
well worth reading, not only by the generalist, 
but also by the special supervisor and by the 
classroom teacher. 


ScHOOL CLuBs. Harry C. McKown, University 
of Pittsburgh, 498 pp. Illus. Macmillan. 


In his usual terse style, Dr. McKown has 
given teachers needed and wanted material on 
school clubs. Chapters I, II, III, and XX deal 
with the general problems of organization, 
administration, and supervision, while chap- 
ters IV-XIX, inclusive, list and suggest pro- 
gram material for a hundred and fifty clubs, 
and cite books, magazines, and other sources 
for additional information. 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICES IN DIRECTING LEARN- 
ING. Anthony Ray Palmer, University of 
Pittsburgh. 300 pp. Macmillan. 


Progressive practices are, according to the 
author, based upon scientific studies and in- 
vestigations of the learning process. It is the 
purpose of this book to help teachers to put 
into use these practices in directing the learn- 
ing activities of their pupils. To attain this 
end, the author first reviews the learning- 
product technique, leading up to the big prob- 
lem of individualizing the learning activities 
to meet the needs of each pupil. The use of 
visual material is treated. Diagnosis for the 
group and for the individual is made clear 
by examples with remedial instruction applied 
at the point of difficulty in different subjects, 
arithmetic, algebra, composition, handwriting, 
punctuation, language, and reading. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN CIVILIZATION. 
A Study of Economic Life in the U. S. 
Harold Rugg. Columbia University. 610 
pp. Ginn. $1.92. 


A textbook in géography and civics with 
historical background, a unified course in the 
social sciences. Dr. Rugg believes that to train 
pupils to become intelligent citizens, the basis 
of this curriculum should be a study of modes 
of living in our democracy. In this text he 
presents his material in a vivid, concrete set- 
ting, using history, geographical relationships, 
economic, or social facts and principles as occa- 
sion demands. He treats standards of living, 
chief factors of American wealth, a study of 
power, the industrial revolution, transporta- 
tion and communication, the American people 
and their work, where Americans live, their 
trade, and the interdependence of the modern 
world. Episodes, narratives, exhibits, pictures, 
cartoons, and maps made the work graphic. 
The text with its accompanying Wordbook 
covers the Rugg material for the first half of 
the seventh year. 


KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY ACTIVITIES BASED ON 
COMMUNITY LIFE. Lucy W. Clouser and 
Chloe E. Millikan. 307 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. 

The book describes some of the concrete 
units of activity which have been developed 
under the direction of the Teachers College of 
Kansas City by the students in the practice 
teaching centers and by graduates in their 
probationary year of teaching. To pave the 
way for the presentation of the units of ac- 
tivity for the kindergarten, first, second, and 
third grades, a discussion of the selection of 
the curriculum and of the objectives to be 
realized is given. Each chapter closes with 
questions, exercises, and selected references. 


THE TEACHING OF LATIN. Mason D. Gray. 
235 pp. Appleton. A 

Dr. Gray, who had thirty-five years’ experi- 
ence teaching Latin in secondary schools, pur- 
poses to give in this book the methods of teach- 
ing this subject which are best adapted to 
promote progress. He discusses the status and 
values of Latin; its immediate objectives, 
which are comprehensive and translation, vo- 
eabulary, inflections, syntax; and its ultimate 
objectives, which are instrumental and applica- 
tion, disciplinary or general training, and his- 
torical-cultural. Classroom. problems are kept 
constantly to the fore. An extensive appendix 
contains a list of typical Latin words and 
phrases, English-Latin and Latin-English word 
studies, sample tests, and the like. 


PRACTICAL AND LITERARY ENGLISH. George M. 
Jones and Arthur Yates, Pennsylvania 
State College. 464 pp. Illus. Dutton. 

To bear out the modern trend the mechanics 
of English are treated incidentally in this book, 
and “learning to do by doing” through oral 
and written work and through reading is em- 
phasized. Part I presents Word-Study, rheto- 
rical and grammatical; Part II, Sentence- 
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Study. In the latter part, it was good to note 
that sentence control through sentence analysis 
was made the primary aim. Reviews, drills 
upon fundamentals, and applications of prin- 
ciples and rules make the lessons more effec- 
tive. Interest appeal is the dominant factor 
throughout. 


A GAME PROGRAM IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Jessie R. Tanner. 257 pp. Ginn. $1.48. 


This book has been planned to serve the fol- 
lowing purposes: (1) a handbook in physical 
education for the regular classroom teacher 
who is not a specialist in this subject; (2) a 
text presenting game materials and methods 
for use in teacher-training classes; (3) a text 
containing discussion of the fundamental pos- 
ture problems of growing children, with exer- 
cises and an intensive game program for at- 
taining improved posture. 


SOUTHERN LANDS. H. H. Barrows, E. P. Park- 
er and M. T. Parker. 296 pp. Illus. Silver, 
Burdett and Co. 


The fourth of a series of geographies which 
have been written with the conviction that it 
is the special function of geography to de- 
scribe and explain the relationships between 
man and his natural environment. The other 
three books were JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS, 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, and EUROPE AND 
ASIA. SOUTHERN LANDS views Latin America 
as a field in which Spanish and Portuguese 
culture has been modified in adjustment to a 
new environment; it treats Africa in ‘terms 
of recent European exploitation; it utilizes 
Australia to test and apply the geographical 
powers gained by the pupil in the study of 
other continents; and develops in the closing 
chapters summary concepts of the “world pat- 
tern” of today. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 2,000- 
page supplement. Dodd, Mead and Co., 443 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

This 2,000 page supplement contains a 
wealth of new information covering all mod- 
ern human activities. The biography has been 
completely revised and additional information 
has been inserted, while new titles and names 
of important personages who have achieved 
recent fame in various fields, from mathematics 
and philology to swimming and boxing, have 
been included. 


WRITING FOR PRINT. Revised edition. Harring- 
ton and Harrington. 312 pp. Illus. Heath. 
This book of journalistic craftsmanship is 
written with high school publications in mind. 
It shows appreciation of the importance of 
giving high school pupils an understanding of 
the public press and its function in promoting 
the welfare of the citizen. Every phase of the 
building of a newspaper is discussed; facts 
about type and printing are given; and suf- 
ficient newspaper usage is included for the 
publication of any high school paper. 





The true University of these days is a col- 
lection of books.—Carlyle. 
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Books Received 


D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32d St., N. Y. C.: 


Le Pays Des TRENTE-SIx MILLE VOLONTES. 
André Maurois. 


Gregg Publishing Co., 20 W. 47 St., N. Y. C.: 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY IN CURRICULUM MAKING. 

For junior courses in business education. 

William L. Connor and Lloyd L. Jones. 

TECHNIQUE OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING. Jane 
E. Clem. 


D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston: 
ENGLISH IN ACTION. Book II. J. C. Tress- 
ler. $1.76. 
TRES PrezaAS Cémicas. Vital Aza. Edited 
by S. G. Morley and R. K. Spaulding. 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York City: 
CHILD’s GARDEN OF RELIGION STorigs. P. H. 
Matimore. 
MARQUETTE READERS. Third year. Sisters of 
Mercy, St. Xavier College. 
SEcoND LATIN Book. Ullman and Henry. 
1.68 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH. Revised. Percival 
Chubb. 

WONDER STORIES OF Gop’s PEoPLE. P. H. 
Matimore. 


Macaulay Co., 257 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
Macic Music SHop. Mary Graham Bonner. 


Charles E. Merrill Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: 
STORIES OF HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. Eliza- 
beth Blaine Jenkins. 


F. A. Owen Co., Dansville, N. Y.; 


CHILpD’s KEY To READING. W. H. Holmes and 
L. D. Weed. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark, N. J.: 


Music Hour. Third Book. O. McConathy, 
W. O. Miessner, E. B. Birge, and M. E. 
Bray. 


World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
ENGLISH AT Work. Elizabeth H. Spaulding. 


.28. 
FroM THEN TILL Now. Julia A. Schwartz. 
$1.20 


MopERN MATHEMATICS. Seventh and eighth 
school years. Schorling and Clark. $.88 
and $.92. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


AMERICA’S FIFTY YEARS OF ALADDIN, GROWING 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS, PUBLIC 
OR PRIVATE OWNERSHIP. Julius H. Barnes. 
Addresses before National Electric Light 
Ass’n, Chamber of Commerce of U. S., 
and International Chamber of Commerce. 
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From Cover To Cover. The making of paper, 
type, ink, rollers, illustrations. Wilbur 
Fisk Cleaver, printing instructor, Johns- 
town H.S 


REPORT OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON CALENDAR 
SIMPLIFICATION. Office of the chairman, 
343 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hours AND EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN 
SmLk INDustRY. Department of Labor and 
Industry, Harrisburg. 


INTERPRETING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Jule B. 
Warren, Secretary N. C. Education Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C. Single copy $.35. 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C.: ADULT EDUCATION 

ACTIVITIES DURING THE BIENNIUM 1926-28, 

and PARENT EDUCATION, 1926-28, Department 

of the Interior, Bureau of Education; HOME 

DEMONSTRATION WoRK UNDER THE SMITH- 

LeveR Act, 1914-24, Department of Agricul- 

ture. 





A Prayer for Schools 


O God, Thou hast put into our hands the 
future of the race. We are made coworkers 
with Thy spirit in creating the world that is 
to be. Thou hast put every new generation 
in the lap of the old, that there may be con- 
tinuity of growth. Awaken us to our respon- 
sibility. Stir us up to our own incomparable 
privilege. Make keen within us the conviction 
that we have no work more vital to do than 
to teach. Reveal to us the school as the heart 
of the world’s work. Vast problems press 
upon us. The world is upturned. The masses 
seethe in the ferment of untried theories. Yet 
the way is so simple! It lies through the 
child. The road to the Golden Age runs 
through the schoolhouse. There is no reform, 
however far-reaching, no establishment of jus- 
tice, however revolutionary, that might not 
better be accomplished by patience through the 
instruction of the children, than through the 
schemes of politics or the violence of war. 
Arms and disorder, destruction and overturn- 
ing, are man’s way. The school is Thy way. 
Lay upon the conscience of every teacher the 
divinity of his employ. Give him the enthusi- 
asm of his opportunity. Show him the beauty, 
the majesty of his calling, the marvel of his 
art, the proper pride of his craftsmanship! 
Make every parent realize that the best gift 
in his power for the child is the school! Lay 
deep in every child’s heart an unshakable am- 
bition to learn, to know, to come to mastery. 
And unfold to us increasingly what education 
means! Shake from us the ghost grip of the 
past, the narrowing hold of tradition, while 
we still preserve what is good. Deepen, broad- 
en, enlarge our conception of the school. Make 
us glad to spend more for it, as the best of 
all investments for the security of the world. 
And show us that there can be no salvation 
for the race that does not first mean salvation 
for the child, by striking from his brain the 
chains of ignorance, from his heart the iron 
rim of superstition. 
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Problems and Progress of Rural 
Education 


(From page 74) 
from $12 to $75, or from less than half of the 
urban expenditure to two-thirds of the amount 
per capita expended for city children. 


REMEDIES AND NEEDS 


In summarizing, space permits but the brief- 
est possible listing of rural school remedies 
and needs. Chief among these are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Consolidation—Or the modernization of 
the rural school system. An improved, superior 
type of such schools placing more emphasis 
upon good instruction is essential, however. 

2. Adoption of a larger unit of school ad- 
ministration involving more extensive use of 
both the county and the state unit. 

38. Better trained teachers. 

4. More and better supervision. 

5. Increased revenue for rural schools and 
a more equitable distribution of the funds now 
available. 

6. An adapted curriculum meeting the spe- 
cific needs of farm-experienced children. 

7. A new and deeper conception of educa- 
tion and of its value on the part of both 
teachers and parents. This should find expres- 
sion in sound community cooperation for 
schools. 

8. There is needed above all a general 
nation-wide awakening on the whole farm situ- 
ation involving school conditions and all other 
phases of rural welfare. This and this only 
will bring the ultimate solution of rural school 
difficulties. 

In all this the challenge to those of us 
immediately concerned with rural school re- 
sponsibility—rural teachers, supervisors, 
teacher-training specialists, and state and 
county superintendents—is unlimited. No more 
important task confronts the world today than 
that of providing equal opportunity and ad- 
vantage for farm-dwelling people and in this 
the daily effort of the rural school specialist, 
particularly of the earnest rural teacher, is 
the foundation stone. 





THREE ADDITIONAL DISTRICTS in Monroe 
County have complete consolidation for the 
term of 1929-30. Polk Township has its former 
eight elementary schools and its four-year high 
school in one new school building near the vil- 
lage of Kresgeville. Pocono Township, which 
until the present had one one-teacher school, 
is transporting the pupils to the building at 
Tannersville. Coolbaugh Township has all its 
schools consolidated in the village school of 
Tobyhanna. All three schools have a twelve- 
year program, six-six plan. 
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Education for a Changing World 


SELDEN CARLYLE ADAMS 
Assistant Director, Division of Publications, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C 

Let us look back into the world’s darker 
history when education was provided for a 
very small portion of the population, and con- 
sider the price of ignorance. Because they 
were ignorant, men were held in serfdom and 
slavery. Because of ignorance, men submitted 
to autocratic oppression. 

In the age of ignorance we can see a Caesar 
marching in triumph to Rome driving before 
him human captives; a Charlemagne riding 


’ forth in the name of the Prince of Peace, con- 


quering by the sword; a Napoleon dreaming of 
empires built on the crushed hearts of men 
and women deprived of knowledge; while the 
Carpenter of Nazareth stands before the world 
and cries, “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free!” 

The light of knowledge is accomnanied by 
freedom. Kings and empires fall before it; 
selfishness and greed are by it pushed aside. 

Without free education no democratic gov- 
ernment has existed or can exist. In 1787 
Congress decreed that “schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged.” The 
world has advanced with the spread of free 
education. It has replaced poverty with pros- 
perity, corruption with understanding, oppres- 
sion with freedom. 


NEW LEADERS 

The old world conquerors were kings and 
generals whose greatness was saturated with 
the blood of innocence. The new world con- 
querors are givers of light and life. The 
teacher, the scientist, the preacher, and the 
statesman are our new leaders. The old con- 
queror measured success in terms of death; the 
new conqueror in terms of life and joy. 

The new human leaders have created a new 
world and that new world has thrown back 
to its parent—Education—a challenge to keep 
pace with its development. The primitive 
mother who taught her babe in the shelter of 
the forest showed him how to protect himself, 
and little more. The new teacher concerns 
himself with the needs of modern youth and 
builds a curriculum to meet those needs. 

Ethical character is the ultimate objective 
of all education. The primitive child in the 
forest could live alone or in the bosom of his 
family. The youth in the twentieth century 
must live with the multitude. 

The school meets the challenge of the chang- 
ing world by sending forth into that world 
trained men and women. The educated man 
has five characteristic abilities. 

He is first able to obey. The school teaches 
him to obey the written and unwritten laws 
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of the school community where he learns to 
respect the needs of other people. The school 
sends a plea back to the home to teach truth 
by telling the truth to children. 

The product of the school is able to “get 
along with people.” He develops a social un- 
derstanding. He learns that in society he 
must make a definite contribution to the wel- 
fare of other people and to receive in turn 
the benefit of their labors. The hermit never 
helps the world. 


ADVANTAGES SEEN 


The educated man, the product of the new 
school, learns to appreciate beauty and to make 
it a part of his life. The schoolboy learns to 
love the works of the master musicians, paint- 
ers, sculptors, and architects. That new love 
of and appreciation for beauty is revealing 
itself today in the architectural wonders rising 
in our city streets. Contrast those temples 
of progress with the hideous structures built 
a generation or two ago. 

The educated man is endowed with the abil- 
ity to make wise choices. He knows the occu- 
pation for which he is fitted; he knows how 
to select his friends and business associates; 
and he knows how to assume and carry out 
his moral obligations. 

Last and greatest of all, the educated man 
knows how to sacrifice in the interest of his 
home, his community, of humanity. It cannot 
be proved by argument but those who have 
tried it know that there is no happiness in 
the world comparable to the happiness resulting 
from unselfish sacrifice in behalf of other 
people. 

Education meets the challenge of the chang- 
ing world by granting the light of knowledge 
that makes the future bright.—Supreme Coun- 
cil, 330 Bulletin, March 15, 1928. 





Dialect 


Dialect is a habit, or more correctly, it is a 
group of habits of language developed by be- 
ing with people who talk in that particular 
way. Down near the coast in Georgia is a 
group of people who speak an almost unin- 
telligible English influenced by German and 
also by the negro tongue. It takes weeks 
to learn to understand the speech of these 
people. The dialect spoken by the negroes in 
the coast lands of Carolina is very different 
from that spoken by the South Florida negroes 
or by those of the New Orleans region. In 
dialects peculiar things happen to words, the 
sounds of letters change, elisions, slurs, drawls, 
rolls, and trills come in where other people do 
not use them. Sometimes a sharp, incisive 
clipping of words occurs. At other times the 
differences are due to intonations and vari- 
ations in emphasis. Dialect is a matter of lo- 
eation, of association, of environment, of habit. 





JoHN K. Norton, director, and Margaret M. 
Alltucker, associate director of the N. E. A. 
division of research, were married at Stanford 
University, August 23. 


CHARLES E. DICKEY, superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County Schools, and RoBert E. LARAMY, 
superintendent of Altoona Schools, have been 
appointed by Governer Fisher on a State Com- 
mission which is to investigate schools for the 
blind and deaf. 


LESTER TURNBAUGH, principal of Merril 
High School, Oregon, was elected supervising 
principal of the Bloomfield Schools to succeed 
Thomas Fox, who resigns on account of ill 
health after holding the position thirty years. 


RuTH ELLA DENNIS, a teacher who was re- 
tired on May 29, was married June 1. As Ruth 
Ella Smith, she had a wonderful six-weeks’ 
trip in the West. Mrs. Smith writes that she 
will always be interested in school work. 


JOSEPH F. Noonan, first vice-president of 
the P. S. E. A., has been elected head of the 
Anthracite Cooperative Association. 


S. GRANT CONNER, director of vocational edu- 
cation in Aliquippa for two years, has been 
selected by the Ohio State Board for Voca- 
tional Education to carry on pioneer work in 
apprenticeship training in industry in fifteen 
cities of Northeastern Ohio. Mr. Conner is 
a graduate of the Williamson Trade School 
and Pennsylvania State College with additional 
units to his credit in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Pittsburgh. He 
worked at his trade of patternmaker in vari- 
ous steel and locomotive plants of Pennsylvania 
and practiced his profession of teaching at 
Upper Darby High School. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, announced the approval of 
the following County Agricultural Super- 


visors: Ernest W. Wood, Bradford County; 
George L. Reisner, Sullivan County; C. F. 
Henry Wuesthoff, Warren County; and C. D. 
Carey, York County. These supervisors re- 
ported to their respective fields September 1. 


I. C. MARKLEY, principal of Milford High 
School, has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sense for work at Columbia University. 





DoNALD D. PEIRCE, who taught in Ridgway 
High School for five years, completed his work 
for a master’s degree in August at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He returns to the university 
this fall as an instructor in chemistry and to 
begin his work for a doctor’s degree. 


RITCHIE LAWRIE, competent and successful 
architect, Harrisburg, makes the Pennsylvania 
State Society for Crippled Children his avoca- 
tion and serves as secretary without salary. 
His present goal is that every crippled boy and 
girl in the State is educated in compliance 
with the school code. He requests the name 
and address of every crippled boy and girl not 
attending school. 


JOSEPH E. SHISLER, a former resident of 
Harrisburg who, for several years, has had 
charge of the Masonry Department of the 
Williamson Trade School at Williamson 
School, Delaware County, will leave October 
4 for Haiti where he will be in charge of 
teacher training work in the Trowel Trades. 


E. H. DEVILDER has resigned as principal of 
Shippensville High School in order to com- 
plete his work for a degree at State Teachers 
College, Clarion. 


S. M. SToOUFFER of Pottstown has been elect- 
ed superintendent of the schools of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Before going to Pottstown last 
year, Mr. Stouffer was superintendent of Han- 
over Schools for six years. He will succeed 
David A. Ward, who resigned at Wilmington 
to accept the superintendency at Chester, Pa. 


HELEN Scott DIEHL of Vandergrift has an 
article entitled “The First Day of School” pub- 
lished in the September number of The Grade 
Teacher. This article will be of interest to all 
primary. teachers. ; 


R. G. DEAN, formerly supervising principal 
of California Schools, is teaching in Fifth 
Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 


ELBERT A. GRUVER, superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, was elected president of 
the American Convention of Teachers of the 
Deaf at its summer meeting in Faribault, 
Minn. 


MINNIE WEIGAND, a teacher in the West 
Hazleton Junior High School, was honored 
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| An Old and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 


The Teachers Protective Union 
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‘“*THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD’’ 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Over $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 

Benefits paid to Members during first six months of 1929, $124,186.65 

At a cost of $30.00 per year—Benefits claimable: Sickness, $25.00 per week; 
Quarantine, $25.00 per week; Accident, $45.00 per week. 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bidg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 








IMPORTANT FACTS 

Approved by State Insurance Departments. 
Endorsed by Boards of Education. 

Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 


Take two t minutes to fill out this form, or see our Local Deputy. 




















May 27 at a banquet in the Altamont Hotel, 
Hazleton, in recognition of forty-six years of 
service as a teacher. Miss Weigand taught for 
thirty-eight years in the schools of West Hazle- 
ton and the remainder of the years in the 
junior high school where she will continue as 
teacher of English. 


GrEoRGE GOULD, for six years principal of 
Homestead High School, has been appointed 
assistant professor of secondary education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Professor Gould 
received his doctor’s degree from the univer- 
sity during the August convocation. 


EDWIN OGDEN, who has been an instructor 
in manual training in Washingtori Schools for 
five years, is in charge of the Smith-Hughes 
work in Latrobe this year. 


E. DUNCAN GRIZZELL, professor of secondary 
education in the University of Pennsylvania, 
has announced the details of a plan for a com- 
parative study of secondary schools in England 
and the United States. The study is to be con- 
ducted under the direction of a joint committee 
of educators from the two countries. It is hoped 
to promote a better understanding and a 
more sympathetic relationship between Eng- 


lish and American educators and to provide 
a medium for the further study of common 
problems in order that a knowledge of the 
best theory and practice in either system may 
be made available to teachers and administra- 
tors in the other. The study, which will cover 
a period of three years, provides for the inter- 
change of teachers. 

Dr. Grizzell will be assisted in the work by 
Arthur J. Jones, also of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Other Pennsylvanians on the 
American committee are Cheesman A. Her- 
rick, president of Girard College, Philadelphia; 
John H. Lester, head of the English depart- 
ment, Hill School, Pottstown; and James N. 
Rule, deputy superintendent, Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


THE ELECTORS of Monroe Township, Wyom- 
ing County, voted September 17 on the propo- 
sition of bonding their district for $9,500. They 
plan to consolidate the South Run School with 
the schools at Beaumont and to erect a four- 
room building near their present high school 
to house the lower grades. This will permit 
the school board to reorganize the high schoo! 
by adding another teacher and by changing 
from a three-year course of study to a four- 
year course, 
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A TracHERS’ LiprarRy is maintained in the 
superintendent’s office of the Munhall Schools. 
It is a collection of fiction and non-fiction 
which helps the teaching force of the schools 
to enjoy what the public endorses. The library 
is stocked with the Book of the Month selec- 
tions as well as those of the Literary Guild 
and the Book League Monthly. Approximately 
six newy books are added monthly. Such a 
library can not be found in very many schools 
of the State. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, will have two 
new buildings in 1929. A science building, 
erected at a cost of $150,000, will be equipped 
with lecture rooms and laboratories for physics, 
chemistry, and biology. The girls’ dormitory, 
which cost $110,000, will house sixty-two girls 
and will have a dining hall on the first floor 
to seat five hundred people. 


TYRONE began the 6-3-3 organization this 
year with the elementary schools organized 
on a semi-platoon basis. The high school build- 
ing was enlarged by the erection of an addition 
in the form of a separate wing and the joining 
of the two buildings in the rear by a large 
gymnasium. Two full-time health education 
teachers and one full-time librarian have been 
added to the staff of teachers. 


TWO LARGE BOND ISSUES were voted for in 
Delaware County recently. Collingdale Bor- 
ough in the November 1928 election voted 
$100,000 for a new senior high school which 
is now being constructed. On July 16, 1929 
the borough of Yeadon approved a loan of 
$110,000 for a school site to be purchased in 
the newer section of the borough. 


MIFFLIN COUNTY ScHOOLS had an exhibit 
at the county fair which was a complete suc- 
cess in every way. The exhibit was judged 
by three members of the State Department. 


BEAVER FALLS Board of Education has 
adopted the plans for a new high school build- 
ing. Details and specifications are being com- 
pleted by the architects, Carlisle and Sharrer, 
and it is expected that contracts for erecting 
the building will be let soon. 


A NEW $475,000 junior high school is being 
built in Sharon. The school, which will be com- 
pleted for the opening of school in September, 
1930, will accommodate about 1,300 students. 
A four-room addition to the Thornton Avenue 
elementary school is nearing completion. 


THE CHESTER CoUNTY School Directors’ As- 
sociation sponsored an old-fashioned picnic for 
everybody interested in the public schools on 
August 27. Invitations asked people to come 
to swap eats, ideas, and good stories in order 
that they might get better acquainted. 
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DuNcoTT SCHOOL, near Pottsville, burned to 
the ground July 26. The building, a part of 
the Cass Township school district, was a two- 
story frame structure valued at $30,000 which 
had been recently remodeled and was ready 
for the opening of the new term. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER received an anonymous 
gift of $500,000 to use in arranging a national 
conference on child health, protection, and 
welfare. It is expected that the first step in 
the President’s plan will be to create a separ- 
ate department in the government which will 
devote itself to building up the American race 
through education and improvement of living 
conditions. The plan will include medical ex- 
amination of children, free clinics, hospitaliza- 
tion, milk, public nursing, maternity care, in- 
creased playground facilities, and study of 
child labor and allied problems. 


TWENTY-THREE STATES and the Hawaiian 
Islands were represented in the group of more 
than 100 educators who attended the National 
Institute of Progressive Education at the 
Pennsylvania State College from July 1 to 19 
during the first three weeks of the summer 
session. The institute, under the direction of J. 
Milnor Dorey, is sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association of Washington, D. C. 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr., professor of education 
at Swarthmore College, conducted the first 
week’s work dealing with the principles and 
application of progressive education. 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE dedicated its new 
$45,000 auditorium-gymnasium on May 25. 
The building contains a playing floor sixty by 
eighty feet, a large stage, and locker rooms 
with showers. The auditorium and balcony 
seat over twelve hundred persons. The funds 
for the building were secured from former 
students and alumni of the college. 


THE SCHOOL BOARDS of Nicholson Borough 
and Nicholson Township, Wyoming County, 
held a number of joint meetings during the 
summer and agreed to consolidate their schools. 
Details are being worked out, and a vote on 
a bond isstie will soon take place in each dis- 
trict. Money is needed for the erection of a 
joint high school building as the present high 
school building is overcrowded with pupils and 
does not permit any expansion. 


TUNKHANNOCK SCHOOLS opened on Septem- 
ber 9 with the largest enrolment in their his- 
tory. The opening date was changed from 
September 3 in order that the finishing touches 
might be given to the new junior-senior high 
school building, which cost $100,000 and is the 
pride of the county. 
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Every 
Holden Book Cover 


- Saves Money 


By Saving the School Books from 
Daily Handling—Wear and Tear 


Made of especially prepared fibers, Waterproof and Weatherproof 
Every precaution has been taken to provide a Sanitary 
‘transfer of used books from one pupil to another 


Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 


Springfield, Massachusetts 























SUBJECTS 


Arithmetic 

Elementary English 

English Grammar 
raphy 


ng 
Silent Reading  [tions) 
Algebra (new type ques- 
Intermediate Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
Geometry (new type ques- 
Trigonometry [tions) 
Solid Geometry 
Biology Botany 
Zoology 
Physical Geography 
ist Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd Year English 
4th Year English 
Four Years English 
Economics 
Elementary Drawing 
Ancient story 
English History 
Modern History B 
American History 
Civil Government 
ist 2 Years Spanish 
ist Year French 
2nd Year French 

Year French 
ist Year German 
2nd Year German 
3rd Year German 
ist Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 
3rd Year Latin 
Commercial Arithmetic 
Commercial Geography 
Commercial Law | 
J 





Ad 4d Rak 


History of Education 
Psychology & Prin. of Ed. 











Smith’s Regents Review Books 
—A Real Help in Teaching 


HROUGHOUT the U. S. and Canada, thousands of teachers say 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are wonderful supplements to 

the regular texts—for more thorough knowledge of the subject and 
higher marks on examinations. 

All through the year they are a valuable, time-saving reference 
in preparing tests, also for class drill, home work, text-book review 
and drilling in preparation for final examinations. So low in cost, 
each pupil may have one. 

Compiled from the N. Y. State Regents examinations for the 
past 20 years including 1929, recent papers complete. Topically ar- 
ranged. 


SPECIAL ONE MONTH OFFER 


To Pennsylvania teachers who are not yet familiar with these 
helps, we will send one FREE sample copy in the subject you request, 
if your letter or post card comes before Nov. Ist. Also free catalog of 
all Smith Helps in Teaching. If you are already familiar with them, 
order direct from this ad for each pupil. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c¢ each; 35c¢ each 
in lots of 6; 30c each in lots of 12 or more 


W. Hazleton Smith, Publisher 
515 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITH’S” 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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ACCORDING to provisions of the will of the 
late Joseph C. Johnson of Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Elizabethtown College is to receive the re- 
sidue of his estate. The college will be the reci- 
pient of approximately $45,000 toward the 
endowment fund through this bequest. This 
amount is to be matched by an equal amount 
in new subscriptions to the endowment and 
building funds of the college. 


Lock HAVEN State Teachers College was 
improved last year by the instalment of a post 
office in the main hall of the administration 
building and by the erection of a training 
school, which, when complete, will have cost 
$150,000. A $100,000 athletic field is now being 
planned by the board of trustees of the school. 


SHEFFIELD HIGH SCHOOL placed in each of 
_the nine events scheduled for Class C high 
schools of the musical festival held at Clarion 
State Teachers College for the high schools of 
Northwestern Pennsylvania. As a result of re- 
ceiving six first places, two second places, and 
one third place, the school had the highest 
number of points and won the silver loving 
cup. Laura Lewis is music supervisor and 
Chester H. Barnes, supervising principal of 
the Sheffield Schools. 


ENGLISH SEARCHLIGHT is the title of a book- 
let published by the English department of 
Lewisburg High School. The booklet contains 
stories, poems, and articles and was planned 
and carried out by two teachers, Elizabeth 
Curry and Jennie Stackhouse. Herbert E. Sto- 
ver is supervising principal of the Lewisburg 
Schools. 


West MAYFIELD School District, Beaver 
County, was formed in 1927 from part of the 
old White Township District. The two dis- 
tricts were unable to agree on the division of 
the property and the adjustment of the in- 
debtedness. Commissioners were appointed 
who, after inquiring into the matter, directed 
that White Township assume debts of $38,- 
405.52 and pay West Mayfield $10,324.38. 
White Township filed exceptions to bring the 
matter before the court. Judge William A. 
McConnell reversed the finding of the com- 
mission and directed that White Township as- 
sume $25,004.31 of the debt and 23 per cent of 
the costs, and that West Mayfield pay $13,- 
401.25 and 77 per cent of the costs. 


Over 4,000 voLUMES will be added to the 
libraries of Lancaster’s high and junior high 
schools this fall, it is estimated by H. E. 
Gress, superintendent of schools. Superinten- 
dent Gress believes that the cultural part of 
school life is not lost among practical things 
and that libraries aid this side of public school 
education. 
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THE FOLLOWING high school students were 
in the Pennsylvania delegation to the 1929 
national Junior Red Cross conference in 
Washington, which met in connection with the 
Annual Red Cross Convention last April: 
Jeannette Maines, Clearfield High School; 
Ethel Reich, Jonestown High School, repre- 
senting Lebanon County; Ronie Campbell, John 
Harris High School, and Mary Jane Sponsler, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg; Helen 
Edmonds, Lykens High School, Dauphin Coun- 
ty; Mac Johnson, Mainville High School; Eve- 
lyn Rubendoll, Millersburg High School; Mar- 
guerite Swank, South Hills High School, Pitts- 
burgh; and Ruth Hatch, Towanda High School, 
representing Bradford County. These repre- 
sentatives have spoken to school assemblies 
and other groups, and are taking a leading 
part in the Junior Red Cross Council or com- 
mittee activities of their schools this fall in 
planning the year’s programs of national and 
community services, training to increase physi- 
cal fitness and preparedness for emergencies, 
and projects in international friendship. 


A SIGNAL HONOR came unexpectedly to the 
Pennsylvania delegation on the final day of 
the conference, when H. B. Wilson, national 
director of the American Junior Red Cross, 
presented in the name of the French Junior 
Red Cross the Medaille d’Honneur of the so- 
ciety, in recognition of the notable work done 
by the Pittsburgh and Allegheny. County 
schools during the past ten years in founding 
and supporting the Pittsburgh Farm School at 
Fontaineroux, near Paris, where fifty promis- 
ing War orphans are received each year fo: 
training in modern farm methods and rurai 
trades. The medal was received for the Pitts- 
burgh Junior Red Cross by Marguerite Swank, 
the delegate from the South Hills High School. 


THe RoTary CLUB OF HARRISBURG published 
a display advertisement in the Harrisburg 
Telegraph addressed to the parents and the 
boys of the city, urging attendance at school 
this year. This advertisement is a part of the 
Boys’ Work Committee program for the year 
and will be followed up by personal solicitation 
when school opens and the list of boys who do 
not intend to go back to school is made avail- 
able. 


Two NEW SCHOOLS were dedicated in Lacka- 
wanna County in September. The Madison 
Township Consolidated School, a six-room ele- 
mentary school, was dedicated September 2. 
The Benton Township Consolidated Vocational 
School, dedicated September 6, has nine rooms 
and an auditorium-gymnasium for high and 
elementary school work. 


THE CHESTER BOARD OF EDUCATION author- 
ized the establishment of a department of 
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ONE CENT SIZE 
3 x 3%. For 50 or more. 


TWO CENT SIZE 
5% x 8. For 25 or more. 


Bird Pictures in Natural 
Colors 


7 x 9. Three Cents each for 
20 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing 


ARTOTYPES 


22 x 28 inches, including the 
margin, $1.25 for one; $1.00 
each for two or more. 








Christmas Greeting Cards 
Probably the most beautiful 
box of 18 Steel Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards for 
$1.00 you have ever seen. No 
two alike. Each with an in- 
terlined envelope. Send $1.00 
for a Box Today. You may 


want several more. Baby Stuart 














olumbus, the Pilgrims, 


If your pupils do not become acquainted with The World’s Greatest Pictures and many of the Choicest Poems, when 


ThePerry Pi 


The Perry Pictures and The Perry Unit Poems The Perry Unit Poems 


























to know them? 


ictures 





On paper 5% x 8. A poem 
on each sheet. TWO CENTS 
EACH for 25 or more. As- 
sorted as desired. Send 50 
cents for 25, all different, 
and read them to your chil- 
dren. Then select one and 
send for a copy for every 
child and have your pupils 
learn it 


SPECIAL OFFER. During 
October we will send 10 
Poems, no two alike, for 20 
cents, and a list giving names 
of more than a hundred oth- 
er poems. 





Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or 
stamps for Catalogue of 64 
pages and 1,600 miniature 
illustrations, 








“IT have used the Perry 
Pictures for fifteen years in 
class work and they have 
always .met the _ situation, 
whether the class be history, 
literature, picture study, or 
English.’’ 








Van Dyck 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., Box 18, Malden, Mass. 


Teach the Columbus and Theaheniring Stories with the Perry Pictures. Send 50 cents for 25 Pictures Relating to 





Ete. Size 5/2 x 8. 



































physical education beginning with the opening 


of school in September. All the children of 


Shester will receive regular instruction in 
valth and physical education according to a 
ystematically planned course of instruction. 
thomas C. Cockill is the head of this depart- 


‘ment. 


SUMMER SCHOOL for children of West Ches- 
ter who failed in a part of the work of 1928- 
29 resulted in approximately 65 per cent of 


the pupils making up deficiencies. 


THREE DISTRICTS IN BUTLER COUNTY will 


vote on bond issues at the November election. 


Prospect Borough will ask for $25,000 with 


which to improve the high school facilities. 
Clinton Township will vote on a $35,000 loan 
for the consolidation of the elementary schools, 
and Concord Township for one for the same 
amount to improve the high school and make 
provision for the consolidation of the elemen- 
tary schools. - 





Robert Bridges, in a tract issued in 1928 


entitled “The Split Infinitive,” divides the Eng- 
lish-speaking world into “(1) those who neither 


how nor care what a split infinitive is; (2) 


those who do not know but care very much; 


(3) those who know and condemn; (4) those 


who know and approve; and (5. those who 
know and distinguish.”—Boston Herald. 














Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


oo+ prepared 
without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 


stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve in 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Acid 


MI Dini 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Sunset 


— siti (Dedicated to a retired teacher) 
She sits with her eyes toward the sunset— 
God’s gift—like the scent of the rose, 
al The songs of the birds 
And the twilight that comes 
’Ere the hour of repose. 
Fond memories tonight are crowding 


in LATIN And thoughts of those other days 


Take the worry out of examinations, When the hours had flown so swiftly 
by using the new way to review given in As she worked, nor asked for praise. 


My Progress Books In Latin No.1 and No. 2 


These inexpensive workbooks, each, con- 
tain 70 tests and exercises on the funda- 
mentals. Their use enables students to 
measure their own degree of progress. 
They will save possible “failures.” Time 
savers for student and teacher. 


“Has it been worth while?” she wonders. 
“To youth I have given my best. 
Have I really been of service? 
Have I earned this blessed rest?” 


Yes, teacher, your life as you’ve lived it 
Has an influence more than you know; 
Far greater than theme of a textbook, 
’Tis a light with a steady glow. 


Inexpensive. Every student can afford 
a copy. Price, 35 cents single copy; 28 
cents, plus postage, in quantities. 

Request copies now 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. PJ 
40 S. Third St., Columbus, Ohio 


Send, with bill, copies of My 
Progress Books in Latin No. 1 copes 
of Book No. 2 


And the children grown tall, who loved you, 
Whom you guided, midst hopes and fears, 
Pray the infinite blessings of heaven 
May follow you on through the years. 
—Laura Myrtle Buck, Shamokin © 

















Trees 


The poplar is a soldier, 
The beech tree is a queen, 





Who carries your pay day Insurance? 


In event of sudden illness or accident and 
wages cease, why not benefit from the privi- 
leges of a Teachers Special Health and 


The birch, the daintiest fairy 
That tripped upon a green. 

But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 

They are the drooping larch tree 


Accident Contract granting you $25.00 per 

week income ($50.00 for Hospital or 
’ : ? 

Nurse’s care) for $30.00 premium? Payable Stes ei Ani ele od oak 


annually or semi-annually. And 00M. deed Genk 
Offered by The elm of quiet homesteads 
or ; But oh! my love and lady, 
104 Chestnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. Just in Mase speak rs 
They are the swaying larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


And the rough Scotch fir. 








FOR SALE 


Slightly used electric multigraph made by 
the American Multigraph Co. 


PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
1522 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


The ash is bent with weeping, 
The cypress dark with doom, 
The almond tree and hawthorn 
Are bright with hope and bloom. 
But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 
They are the swaying larch tree 
And the bleak Scotch fir. 
—Irene Maunder, in The Literary Digest 
































What’s the use of knowing so much about 
how to teach if you don’t know anything to 
teach?—Franklin T. Baker. 








An environment is truly educative in its 

The man who feels that physical develop- effect to the degree in which an individual 
ment comes from setting-up exercises is physi- shares or participates in some conjoint activity. 
cally illiterate—Jesse F. Williams. —John Dewey. 
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CarEFULLY planned, easily used, these motion pictures for 
the classroom have unmistakably demonstrated their value as 
teaching aids wherever they have been made available to schools. 

Because of their content, their construction, and their man- 
ner of use, Eastman Cxassroom Fixms arouse a healthy, question- 
ing attitude in the pupil... an appetite for project work ...a 
stimulation to further independent study. They vrrauizg scHooL 
work. Send for free booklet. 


EAsTMAN TEACHING Fits, INc. 


Eastman Kopak Company, Rocusester, New York 


EASTMAN 
Classroom 
Films 


Subsidiary of 

















Quack! Quack! 


When the young man knocks at the school- 
house door, who looks like he’s honest and 
maybe quite: poor, and starts on his line— 
“Special school price, of course,” if you let him 


alone, he will talk ’til he’s hoarse. Then be- 
fore you realize it’s not a bad dream, you'll 
be the owner of a queer looking machine, it’s 
wonderful, too—with its sun, moon and stars, 
the earth and its orbit and Venus and Mars. 
You’ll then teach Geography in a way guar- 
anteed to produce’a Copernicus—it’s just what 
you need. It costs sixty dollars—it’s durable, 
though; “It’ll last one a lifetime’—and he 
ought to know. 

If you give him the “sixty” and come to his 
terms, he keeps forty himself—the twenty’s 
the firm’s. You now have the universe, foul 
weather and fair; cares other than earthly 
will cause you despair. The children will 
twist and they’ll turn and they’ll jerk, and in 
less than a week the darn thing won’t work; 
soon a high closet shelf is its permanent berth, 
and the mice with their nests will cover “the 
earth.” The spider will “find his place in the 
sun,” there to remain “Ad infinitum.” 

From respect for old Aesop—no morals we 
draw. We don’t like to preach nor to look for 
a flaw; but each month as your teachers’ 
journal you read, don’t pass up the ads—to 
their message give heed. Remember these 
firms and on them depend, (your cash goes 
much farther when with them you spend). 


Now when the slick agent comes to your school 
door, and you are just tempted to give him 
the floor, this advice bear in mind, ’ere his 
contract you sign, don’t swallow his talk—bait- 
hook-sinker-and line. If he’s selling reputable 
supplies, he’ll refer to your journal where 
“we advertise.” Now the P. S. J. printer has 
wasted his ink, if after this sermon you don’t 
stop to think. Let’s prove in the future that 
Barnum was wrong; when the occasion de- 
mands just sing them this song: “Goods that 
are not good enough to advertise are not good 
enough for Pennsylvania  schools.”—Edith 
McIntosh. 





And Books! Those miraculous memories 
of high thoughts and golden moods; those sil- 
ver shells, tremulous with the wonderful se- 
erets of the ocean of life; those love-letters 
that pass from hand to hand of a thousand 
lovers that never meet; those honeycombs of 
dream; those orchards of knowledge; those 
still-beating hearts of the noble dead; those 
mysterious signals that beckon along the dark- 
some pathways of the past; voices through 
which the myriad lispings of the earth find 
perfect speech; oracles through which its mys- 
teries call like voices in moonlit woods; prisms 
of heauty; urns stored with all the sweets 
of all the summers of time; immortal nightin- 
gales that sing forever to the: rose of life.— 
Richard Le Gallienne. 
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Active Bodies 


stimulate brain activity andimprove 
the quality of classroom work. That 
is why leading educators believe 
so firmly in well-equipped play- 
grounds which afford opportunity 
for diversified play. They encourage 
a wholesome alertness of mind and 
body, and are a tremendously im- 
portant factor in playground and 
classroom discipline. 


Louden Playground Equipment is de- 
signed for the safety, health and happi- 
ness of the children under your care... 
and for the resultant benefits that touch 
every phase of your school activities. 


You will find the Louden catalog 
interesting and helpful. May we 
send you a copy? 


V. VERNA, District Manager 


Hanover, Pa. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
OTTAWA, ILL. 
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Journal Thought Provokers 


. Was your school among the “Firsts”? See 
page 83 


. How do the salaries of rural and urban 
teachers compare? See page 74 


. Whose birthday do we celebrate in Octo- 
ber? See page 85 


. What is the true objective in teaching ge- 
ometry? See page 75 


5. How may one procure a life membership in 


the N. E. A.? See page 84 


. Why is the Asscciation interested in Group 
Insurance? See page 89 





The Effect of Closing Schools 
in Disease Control 


(From page 80) 


If a teacher excludes a child and he returns 
with a certificate from a physican stating that 
the child has no contagious disease and the 
teacher still believes it safer for the class for 
this child to be kept out of school, she has no 
redress except to leave the child in school and 
to call at once upon the County Medical Di- 
rector for an official diagnosis and help. Teach- 
ers are also required to exclude children who 
are in loathsome, obnoxious, disturbing, or 
filthy condition, or who in other ways do not 
comply with the school code, and these must at 
once be reported to the school board. 

Modern methods of careful examination of 
students have replaced the antiquated system 
of closing schools with its result of dispersal 
of infection. When in doubt about an individ- 
ual case the entire school is entitled to the 
benefit of individual exclusion and class pro- 
tection. 





Necrology 
RoLin KuInE, member of the high school 
faculty of Frackville, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on August 25. 


Epwarp SNYDER, Shamokin, a Coal Town- 
ship school teacher, died August 11 after sut- 
fering a stroke while driving his automobile. 


WiLiaM Moore Hatcu, identified for over 
twenty-seven years with Silver, Burdett, and 
Company, died of heart failure August 23. 





When I would know thee—my thought looks 
Upon thy well-made choice of friends and 
books. —Ben Jonson 
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The Quickest Way 
to Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are 
used in writing the words of highest frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic texts of Gregg Shorthand— 
the Manual, Speed Studies, and Progressive Exercises—give the 
student the outlines for the five thousand words of highest fre- 
quency (Horn List) in the order of their importance. The Manual 
places the major emphasis on the first three thousand words. The 
tests in Progressive Exercises are based on the fourth and fifth 
thousand words. Speed Studies, with its supplementary drills and 
graded dictation, covers the entire five thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next beginning 
class and you will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with 
which a useful stenographic skill may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of Gregg Shorthand 


1929 ANNIVERSARY EDITIONS 
BY JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


THE THEORY TEXT 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


2. THE COMPANION TEXT 
Gregg Speed Studies 


THE TEST BOOK 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand....... 50c 


Write for course of study based on these three new books 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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BECKLEY COLLEGE 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








Two Year College Grade Courses Offered in 


Commercial Teacher Training (State Certificate); Higher Accountancy; Auditing; 
Taxes; Business Adm., and Industrial Management; Real Estate; 
Advertising, Sales; Sales Management; General Engineering—mechanical, electri- 
Foreign Trade and Transportation; Cost 
Engineering; Secretarial Science; Aeronautical Engineering; Radio Engineering. 


Insurance; 


cal, aeronautical, civil, industrial; 


Admission Requirements—ail courses—High School graduation 








For Catalog Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Address 


























Calendar 
1929 


October 10-12—Central Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Meadville 

October 18, 19—Fifth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple Univer- 
sity 

October 19—Southern Arts Association, Har- 
risburg 

October 25—Fall Arbor Day 

October 26—Metropolitan Arts 
Upper Darby 

November 6, 7—Education Congress, Harris- 
burg 

November 11-17—American Education Week 

November 16—Anthracite Arts Association, 
Wilkes-Barre 

November 17-23—Children’s Book Week 

November 25, 26—Teachers’ College Confer- 
ence, Bloomsburg 

December 5-7—American Vocational Associa- 
tion, New Orleans, La. 

December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 

1930 
January 27-31—International Heating and 


Association, 


Ventilating Exposition, Commercial Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia 

January 28—Child Labor Day 

February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 5, 6—State School Directors Associ- 
ation, Harrisburg 

February 22-27—Convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. For hotel accommodations 
write A. H. Skean, Convention Bureau, 
16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 7, 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

March 22—Mountain Arts Association, State 
College 

March 29—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Easton 

April 2-5—Schoolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

April 26—Northwestern Arts 
Corry 


May 5-10—First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C. 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 


Association, 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 














MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
—— J] I | and continuing for .Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 














‘al Mu- 110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 


rd Sec- for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


Associ- 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
we A disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


Atlan- 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
— indemnities for other specific losses. 
oe During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 


istrict, is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 


, State Annual Premium, $30.00 




















ciation, 


—" Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
th age accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
sity of Non-Assessable 


We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 


istrict, the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 


ciation, 


- Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


oe LANCASTER, PA. 


.ssocia- 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Rooms 422 to 430, Woolworth Bldg. 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sickness and Accident Protection 
FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


Organized, 1910 


All Diseases Covered. Benefits Paid the Year ’round. 
Certificates Non-Cancellable 
For nineteen years, this Association has rendered conspicuous service to teachers 


everywhere. It is widely known for its promptness and liberality in the payment 
of its claims. 


There is no harm in becoming acquainted with the E. B. A. A line from you will 
« bring complete information about this splendid protection, and will not put you 
under the slightest obligation. 


Members in standing, 14,000. Benefits paid during the first eight months of 
1929, $133,501.82. Assets, $200,000.00. 


. . « Why Not Write Today? .. . 





























BOOKS 


You can get all your books from us at lib- 
eral discounts and with the greatest conven- 
ience and despatch. Send for our free cata- 
logues of textbooks and supplementary 
readers, including those books recommended 
by the Department of Public Instruction at 
Harrisburg. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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IS THIS TRUE? There’s ¢ History 


Pupils enter the first grade without a © Domestic Science 
single wrong habit in written language, 
but leave the third grade with enough In This 
| - 











of them to worry their teachers for years 


Ellwood’s “Forming Coftee School Exhibit 


Correct Language Tuis attractive Coffee Exhibit tells the story of 


* 

Habits” coffee from tree to cup. Geography comes to 
Fe SS ce thos shoe ae alae. Ge meeie 
. . *.e 1 Ss Ss . 
pn Bal — pre The tenn ie coffee is produced and consumed. The History 
Stinn cemstenn of x i : 1f ney a ae of Coffee is the story of civilization for the last 

a lan = Pp 4 Penge seal Ff . i: - five hundred years. There’s practical Domestic 

er oe ‘ aati pean Tain iy the ned Science in the explanation of correct coffee brew- 
ing and its dietetic values. 

Mga a, ages kong in the fourth _ The Exhibit consists of fifteen heavy white 

awa" ~~ ae cent per week per cards (size 11x814), lithographed in sepia and 

r - ; in full color. They are packed in a sturdy 
Bb nanspe “ae — 10, said: manila envelope with suggestions for their use. 
PE ey Mtg The Ellwood ? oe The coupon below will bring you this unusual 
ten Decal ‘Vorainn Pes peel Exhibit free, together with an interesting book- 

7 ’ ; “Scientific Coffee Brewing.” 

Habits,’ are a skilful method of securing ictal seicesesumaitrasenpnbiasssaniati-. 
the results demanded in the first three BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
grades. Samples sent for inspection 64 Water Street, New York City 


sentlemen: Please send me your free Coffee School 
Meador Publishing Co. Exhibit. on “ 


27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. Name 
Address. 






































OR nearly a quarter 

of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
— correct ventilation 
—the modifying and 
diffusing of light to 
eliminate glare—these 


: + Window Shades spe- [i 
Four essentials have been carefully observed: i cially adaptable for iy 
Child Interest ¥ schoolroom use. cedeanttiinas 

Careful and Even Grading Skilled workers and Droper Sanitery Seotechade 
Abundance of Reading Matter } §6high standards of workmanship, backed by 
Non-duplication of Material | experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
Whetae or not you knew the old Wide Awake t duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ne sy ao an, fo Become acquainted } ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
The ae — thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
ne New Wide Awake Junior. 65 cents; Primer, describing the complete Draper line of 


65 cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second Read- ‘ 
er, 70 cents; Third Reader, %75 cents; Fourth School Shades, address Dept. .J. 


i a | — Luther O. Draper Shade Co 
LITTLE, BROWN, AND COMPANY || § ee ae 


221 E. 20th St., Chicago SPICELAND { Ether 0-8 } INDIANA 
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KLINE’S UNIVERSAL 
TOURS DE LUXE 


Bethlehem, Penna. 








PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 1930 VACATION 
AND R SIX’ WITH 


ANNUAL 33 DAY, ALL EXPENSE 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED, SPECIAL TRAIN TOUR 
DE LUXE, LEAVING JULY 5, 1930 
Including Denver, Colorado Springs, Pikes Peak, Colorado 
Rockies, Salt L City, Yellowstone National Park, 
Southern Utah’s National Parks, (Zion National Park, 
etc.), Grand Canyen of Arizona, California, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Old Mexico, Catalina Island, Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, San Francisco, Del Monte, Monterey, Mount 
Shasta, Portland, Columbia River Highway, Seattle, Van- 
couver, (with an option of a very delightful 10 day 
stcamcr voyage to Skagway and Juneau, Alaska, also to 
West Taku Arm and return), Canadian Rockies, Lake 

Louise, Banff, St. Paul, ete. 

Also 61 day all expense European Tour leaving June 
27th, 1930, visiting seven countries, including the Passion 
Play at Ober Ammergau. 

Other individual unescorted tours arranged to suit 
your desires. 

Write for descriptive itineraries covering these tours 
and register early as cooly a limitad number will be 


booked. 
KLINE’S UNIVERSAL TOURS DE LUXE 
Philip M. Kline, Mgr. 
Lehigh Valley Passenger Station 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 





A Joyous Ring 


BELL RINGER, dressed in me- 

dieval costume, is pictured tugging 
at a bell on the Christmas Seal for 1929. 
He tells the nation that further progress 
has been made in fighting tuberculosis. 
This health campaign has greatly bene- 
fited children and saved many young 
lives. The youngsters should know about 
this effort to “Ring Out Tuberculosis.” 
For them these Christmas stories are 
available : 


The Golden Bell 
Partners 
A Place for Trudy Jenks 


Your 


County Tuberculosis Association 
OR 


Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia 


Distributors of Modern Health Crusade material 

and the books: Health Training in Schools (Dans- 

dill). A Health Education Procedure (Wootten). 
(Supported by Christmas Seals) 





























PROFITABLE 
summer work in 


EUROPE 
PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS 


Interested in directing and organizing 
TRAVEL GROUPS to EUROPE 
apply 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, INC. 


. Managers of University Tours 
110 East 42d Street New York, N. Y. 











CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable | 
Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free | 
enrolment and no charge unless position is secured. 

oa8 If ou = want 
School Authorities 2, 3° tachers 
and intelligent service get in touch with us. No 
charge. 






































EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 
By. booking your friends on the foremost student 
tours. Over 200 all-expense tours to select from 
including 37 day tour $295, special Passion Play 
of 1930 tour, Holy Land cruises 57 day $495. 
Bermuda 13 days $106. Exclusive territory. Most 
liberal commissions in travel or cash. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 


STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS | 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. } 
Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 



































HEALTH MATERIAL - POSTERS - PLAYS 
Which Any Teacher Can Use Anywhere 


Send for 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


Flint Bidg., 219 North Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


price list 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL 
450 Century Sidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike —are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 





7 
i 


GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND. 
provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 














LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 
They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 
Ottawa, Illinois 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
223 PRIMARY PLANS 


Holiday jam a ' 
Numbers 
of 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


for Only 40 Cents 


(Regular Price 60 Cents) 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is recognized as the 
outstandigg educational magazine of the world. 

The November and December numbers are the out- 
standing numbers of the year. 

Because of the many special holiday and entertainment 
features contained in these two issue-, large numbers of 
teachers who are not regular subscribers order these num- 
bers each year at the full price of 30 cents a copy. 

In the belief that many thousands of teachers will 
avail themselves of the opportunity which we are offer- 
ing to secure these two big numbers at a special price 
of 40c for both, we are printing a large number of extra 
copies to supply this demand. 

Order now and get the November number at once and 
the December number during the last week of November. 


Some of the Good Things That You 
Will Get in These Two Numbers 


Thanksgiving and Christmas Entertainment Material. 
A great abundance and variety of songs, plays, recita- 
tions, exercises, etc., for all the grades. 

Eight-Page Rotogravure Picture Section in each issue 
providing visual aids for all the grades. Art, History, 
Geography, Industry and Commerce are featured and 
classroom presentation of all subjects illustrated in this 
Rotogravure Section is greatly enriched: Four pages of 
the November Rotogravure Section will be devoted to 
The Philippines and four pages of the December Sec- 
tion to Palestine. 

Full-Color Reproductions of Famous Paintings for Pic- 
ture Study. “The Market Cart” by Gainsborough for 
November and “Madonna and Child’ by Lippi for 
December. These full-color reproductions appear on 
the front covers of the magazine and complete lesson 
material is supplied on inside pages. 

Large Amount of Handwork Material, including outline 
drawings of poster patterns, calendars, geography 
features, etc.; designs for window decorations, Christ- 
mas cards and gifts, etc. 

Reading. A large number of stories relating to nature, 
history, geography, arithmetic, community life, safety, 
etc., for different grades. 

Special Articles and Features treat geography, history, 
character building, projects, poetry, school lunch, etc. 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club—a veritable treasure- 

chest of helpful suggestions. 


— — Mail This Order Blank Today— — 
[P. S. J.—Nov.] 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please_send me_the November and December numbers of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at your special price of 40 
cents for both. 


I am enclosing [] money order, [] check, [] stamps herewith. 
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Las oe HARTER 
Temple University : Ai again brings absorbing 


interest and easier 
learning to classrooms 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sen Rey Ks 
P . . Ee ees "Ra . My Work 
College of Liberal Arts and es: Book 
Sciences \“ fe in Reading 
a” Book ONE 
Teachers College Pig al 
School of Commerce 3y Epna M. ALDREDGE AND 


° a Jessiz F. McKEr 
Professional Schools: a. 


Creative Thinking Good Mental Hygiene 
Theology, Law Correct Reading Habits 


M di ° D . Inventiveness and Self-activity 
edicine, entistry Children take quickly to this book, for the au- 


Pharmacy, Chiropody thors have handled it in a way that immediately 


catches childish interest and promotes self-instruc- 
is tion. It may be placed in the hands of a child and 
School of Music profitably used by him from the first day of school 

aes throughout the year. Step by step it leads the child 
Training School for Nurses to words, numbers, colors—all cleverly pictorialized. 


° Every first grade teacher should send for an ex- 
High School amination copy. 


Pericopy, 128'pawes . . . . . . $068 


Regular School Board Discount Applies 
Send for Harter’s 1929 Teachers Catalog. It’s 
Send for Bulletin free. 80 pages listing just the things 
teachers need 


Phone, Stevenson 7600 The Harter Publishing Company | 
2049 East 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio | 


The Way to | | , 
Better Problem Solving Just Published 


SouTHERN Lanps, complet- 
After years of experience the ing the original one-cycle se- 
authors of ries of THE Barrows-Park- 
ER GEOGRAPHY, takes up in 
turn, Latin-America, Africa, 

Problems and Australia. The book closes 
: in : with a world view based on a 
Arithmetic study of the geographical re- 


lationships between the United 
have found the way to better re- States and other nations. 


sults in that most salient difficul- 
ty of the grammar school arith- 

metic course—problem solving. Southern Lands 
Their book may be used to sup- 
plement any arithmetic text. Book IV of the Barrows- 

































































Parker Geography 
Newson & Company SILVER, BURDETT 


73 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. AND COMPANY 
: 41 Union Square, W. N. Y. City 
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The latest Andress Health Book is 
SCIENCE AND THE WAY TO HEALTH 


For boys and girls of junior high school or upper elementary grades. It covers the 
fundamentals of physiology, anatomy, personal hygiene, and community hygiene, 
building a scientific attitude in regard to health. $1.00. 








The Sunshine School Health and Success. 


For grade 2. $0.72 For grade 6. $0.76 


A Journey to Health Land Health and Good Citizenship 


For grade 3. $0.72 For grade 7. $0.96 


The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town 


For grade 5. $0.76 


Catalogue prices subject to the usual discount 





GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 























Ward’s Junior and Senior High School Speller 


128 pages, $0.60. Manual for Teachers, $0.36 


N the well-known principle that association of ideas helps to establish 
facts in the mind, this book groups the words according to some 
similarity of formation or pronunciation. : 
Very definite teaching plans make the book flexible for varying types 
of spelling organization: 
1. For a spelling course as such. 
2. For spelling which is incidental to the English program. 
3. For individual instruction as necessary. 


Dictation exercises in the Teachers’ Manual 


Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American History 


Loose-Leaf form, 242 pp. $0.96 


| api aman for senior high school pupils, this book vitalizes and crys- 
_tallizes the instruction in history. It brings out the important facts, 
traces effects to their causes, and emphasizes the socialization of history. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago ' Boston Atlanta 
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